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Every Electric Shop Will Sell These 
Every electric shop will demonstrate 


and sell X-Ray TruDa Products 
TruDaLight—Aninexpensive, TruDaLight uses standard 


day-like lighting unit for use on —_ round frosted G 18%, 25 watt, 110 


the show case. Suitable for the volt, medium screw base Mazda lamp. 


smaller merchant who feels un- “##S4—Dull black only. Packing—A 
| E smallindividual carton. Weight—Packed, 
able to afford the more expensive 31 pounds. Standard package—One. 


counter units of this sort. Standard case-—Ten. 


















Price — Complete with lamp, 8 ft. cord, plug and switch, list, $12.50 each. 


Truda Seventy Five—Designed for 
installing where a strong, clear, white 
light, closely resembling daylight, is de- 
sired—used where larger unit with greater 
spread than TruDaLight is wanted. 


Truda Seventy Five uses standard 
clear 75 watt Mazda ‘‘C’’ lamp—with 
2% inch form ‘‘H’’ shade holder. 

Packing—A small individual carton. Weight— 
Packed, 2'%4 pounds. Standard package—One. 


Standard case—Eight. Price—Reflector with 
diffuser, no lamp, list, $7.50 each. 


In All X-Ray Distributors’ Stocks 






National X-Ray Reflector Company 
New York CHICAGO. San Francisco 
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E are all prone to accept good health 

as a matter of course, giving little 
or no thought to even the most funda- 
mental principles of proper living—wntil 
we begin to weaken. Then it is usually 
too late. Most of us would “mend our 
ways” if we knew better, but who has the 
time or the inclination to wade through the 
mass of literature on the subject? And 
so we have commissioned Thomas Full- 
wood to prepare a series of 12 essays on 
“Health.” They are written in a readable, 
interesting style that will make an instant 
hit. Spend five minutes each month read- 
ing these messages and you will agree that 
it is the most profitable investment of time 
you have ever made. The first “five-min- 
ute” essay will appear in May; be sure 
and read it. 


AVE you ever wondered why in 

blazes your house keeps urging you 
to push some lines, while no mention is 
made of others? Of course, profit is the 
underlying motive but there are other fac- 
tors that enter into the matter. C. H. 
Hill has written a very interesting article 
entitled, “Do You Sell What Your Houss 
Wants You to Sell?”, which will be pub- 
lished in the May issue. Mr. Hill writes 
from experience and his article will inter- 
est every salesman. 


6“ AN Jobbers’ Salesmen Sell Adver- 
tising?” That is the title of an 
article by G. L. Basil for the May issue. 
The author discusses in an interesting 
manner the function of the salesman in 
“selling” manufacturers’ dealer helps to his 
customers. 
AVID GIBSON is one of the best 
known writers _in America’ on 
“thought-stimulating copy.” His style is 
interesting and it will give you something 
to think about. If you haven’t read the 
February and March installments turn to 
page 19 in this issue. Another installment 
will appear in May. 
There will also be many other red- 
blooded. articles and features that will 
make the issue better than ever. 
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A Wise Selection 


“Brown,” said his Sales Manager, “We have several 
lines on which the profits are about the same; the sell- 
ing features are equal. How are we going about to select 
from these lines the ones which will give us the most 
money in the bank at the end of the year?”’ 























“Well,” said Brown, “How about the turn-over on 
these lines? Is it about the same in all cases?’’ 


“T got you,” said the Sales Manager, “You mean we 
ought to select the lines which we can sell each month 
in the year.” 


“Sure,” Brown answered. ‘If I builda business up in 
my territory on Square D Switches, say for instance, it 
means I can cash in on my selling effort every month in 
the year, or twelve times.” 


‘“That’s the kind of a line we want to push,” said the 
Sales Manager, “Because that’s the kind of a line that 
gives us the most desirable turn-over—which means 
more profit both for the house and you, Brown.” 


This is the third of 

a series of twelve 
personal messages to 
Jobbers’ Salesmen from 
The Square D Company, 
Detroit, Michigan. 
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Making Your Job Easier 


What the Manufacturer is Doing to Get Goods 


in the Hands of the User 
By GEORGE A. HUGHES 


President, Edison Electric Appliance Company, Inc. 


NEW order of things in selling and selling meth- 
ods is here as a vital element in the war’s after- 


math. 


Vast opportunities, growing out of post-war conditions, 


open before the salesman 
today. 

Many factors have com- 
bined to bring about this 
most interesting situation. 
New projects, held in 
abeyance during the war, 
are now being pushed, thus 
opening new sales fields of 
unknown extent. Deferred 
demand, which could not 
be met while war require- 
ments held precedence, is 
now maturing. Expansion 
and development, dictated 
by progressive business 
policy, are the order of the 
day, and business organiza- 
tions ' everywhere are 
branching out into new 
fields, thus enabling their 
salesmen to broaden their 
activities. 

Opportunity, facilities 
and territory, alone, how- 
ever, do not make the 
salesman’s success. His 
achievement in selling is in 


exact proportion to his energy and intelligence in co-ordi- 
nating his sales effort with the extent, character and 


possibilities of his field. 


GEORGE 


In selling, more than in any 


A. 


other line of work, success is ‘‘up to” the man himself. 


The salesman who gets ahead is always on the alert for 
mental and personal improvement. He realizes that he 
can never know too much about his profession and about 





Hvcues. 


affairs in general. He is 
constantly extending his 
knowledge of business and 
business procedure and 
watching the trend of 
events. He _ studies his 
products and their applica- 
bility to other than the ac- 
cepted uses. He avails 
himself of every opportu- 
nity to become conversant 
with markets and market 
conditions by surveys and 
investigations. Thus he 
becomes more capable and 
more flexible as a salesman 
and more readily adaptable 
to varying conditions of 
trade and method. 

More particularly, he 
studies his territory and its 
possibilities for the goods 
he is selling. He analyzes 
the local conditions and 
plans his campaign accord- 
ingly. He is not content 
simply to put his goods on 
the dealer’s shelves and 


then leave the merchant to move the stock as best he can. 
He is alive to the fact that the greatest success comes to 
him who renders the greatest service. So he serves his 
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own best interests by assisting the dealer, definitely and 
tangibly, to “put across” the products. This assistance 
is, of course, based upon his study of the purchasing 
power of the community for his goods. 


Advertising Creates Prestige 


Baron Rothschild, the famous banker, in refusing a 
loan to a friend said: 

“TI won't lend you the money, but I will let you walk 
arm in arm with me across the floor of the stock exchange. 
That will get you all the credit you need.” 

And it did. 

That’s prestige. 

The salesman who walks arm in arm with an advertised 
article of quality can get all the business he wants—if he 
works. 

As for the dealer, why should he worry along with an 
unknown brand, one that lacks reputation, when for less 
effort and expense, he can walk arm in arm with reputa- 
tion. By securing the kind of merchandise with known 
value and the consumer’s stamp of approval, he is building 
up for himself a commercial asset. He is investing his 
money in good will. 

A dealer is really a purchasing agent for his commu- 
nity. His best method of determining the kinds and quan- 
tities of merchandise he should carry is to study his calls 
and the advertising in the publications that reach his com- 
munity. ‘The dealer who knows what kind of advertising 
is reaching his customers, what manufacturers are found 
in those publications, will find it to his interest and profit 
to tie up with those lines for which a market is being 
created daily round about him. 

The advertised article is his best friend. All he has to 
do is to recognize him to cash in on that friendship. 

Advertising not only furnishes an approach to the cus- 
tomer and to the dealer, but it also retains a point of con- 
tact down through all the channels of distribution, keeps 
the markets open, the goods moving and sustains interest 
and good-will. 

Picture your goods leaving the factory in a never-end- 
ing stream and traveling to the four points of the compass. 
Consider the short time in which this wide distribution has 
been obtained through good advertising and salesmanship. 
Try to picture in mind the millions of people who are 
rcading about your goods each ;week—who are absorbing 
the very arguments you would employ if you could have 
the opportunity of meeting them and the advantage of 
adding your personal magnetism to the appeal. 

It is said that imagination is memory projected into the 
future and that memory is the sum of our impressions. 
There is no surer way to interest a prospective customer 
im your product than to get his imagination working in 
connection with the benefits its possession will assure. 
When you present your proposition to the dealer, it is 
doubtful if you can employ a more effective method than 
to stimulate his imagination by showing the number of 
people in the territory that are reached each month by the 
advertising of the manufacturers you represent; then 
backing this up by showing the number of people in the 


United States who are likewise influenced; then painting 


in the profits he can secure by stocking the goods, adver- 

tising regularly and supplying the demand that is con- 

stantly increasing for the merchandise you represent. 
Show him that your goods have been standardized. 





Beat it into 


Prove to him that they represent full value. 
his mind that he will never be “stuck” on your line because 
it turns rapidly and cleans up from season to season. 


The day has passed when a long margin was all that 
was needed to induce a dealer to stock some particular 
merchandise. The modern merchant looks with hesitancy 
on articles bearing too long a margin of profit. 

Two things must always be considered in relation to 
profit—namely, volume and selling costs. 

Standard goods have a standard way of selling. Their 
margin is reasonable, neither too long nor too short. But 
they command an assured volume and regular turns in 
stock. A non-standard brand of goods may offer a margin 
of 50 per cent greater than that of the standard brand, 
but if the standard brand has twice as many turns yearly 
in the long run it produces 3314 per cent greater profit. 

The lower selling expense of standard goods is another 
matter to consider when speaking of profits. The margin 
made on any product is all the longer, according as selling 
expense decreases. On the other hand, high sales expense 
or non-standard goods may work in the opposite direction 
and completely eat up the margin of profit. 

Standard goods—through inherent merit, national ad- 
vertising, and effective marketing methods—practically 
sell themselves, require a minimum amount of the dealer’s 
or clerk’s time, and give assured consumer satisfaction. 

Non-standard goods require special pushing, individual 
arguments and explanations, and greatly increase selling 
expense. Net profits from this kind of goods are unstable 
and uncertain. 

Standard goods, therefore, are the best insurance for 
the dealer who desires to do a strong and steady business, 
free from the hazards of speculation. 


Advantages to the Dealer 


A certain dealer points out some of the things that the 
selling of advertised goods has taught him, as follows: 

“(a) That it is the volume of profit, not the margin of 
profit, that counts. I may be able to mark up the unadver- 
tised brand 75 per cent, and the advertised article only 
50, but if I can sell ten of the latter against one of the 
former, and with the same capital investment, need I say 
which is the most desirable? 

“(b) That pushed advertised goods lessens my expenses. 
Goods do not stay on my shelves so long, and I do not 
have to spend so much in selling and advertising expenses 
to move them. The manufacturer does his share of the 
work. 

“(c) That while advertised lines sometimes cost more, 
they are usually of better quality. 

“(d) That many advertised lines are new and exclusive 
and bring just so many extra dollars to the wise merchant 
who sells them. ' 

“(e) That advertised goods usually have a standard 
price, thus eliminating bickering and ruinous price cutting. 

“(f) That people visit my store in response to the 
manufacturer’s advertisements, and buy other merchandise 
on the same visit. 

“(g) That a valuable prestige attaches itself to the 
merchant whose name is linked up with advertised prod- 
ucts.” 

Jobbers’ salesmen should study the dealer’s angle of 
the question as well as their own, keeping in mind that 
their interests are mutual. 
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This Is One of the Best of 
Many Good Stories by Rae 


Service 


It Rests With the Salesman—Will He Give 
Service or Just Talk About Service 


By FRANK 


"T= other day some high-brow who wears his ini- 
tials after his name instead of in front, discovered 
a rock about the size of a 4d radiator which was 
said to contain the oldest known writing, the same having 
been inscribed about the year .00682 presumably by an 
ape-like creature who lived in a cave and kept a pet dino- 
saur. This writing, upon being translated, read as fol- 
lows: 
UGH & UFPH 
JoBBERS OF STONE Hartcuers 
QUALITY AND SERVICE 

The erudite excavator of this antediluvean masterpiece 
was able to get a certain amount of sense from the in- 
scription: he appreciated that the first words were prob- 
ably the firm name; that the parties conducted some sort 
of traffic in hatchets, and that these hatchets were of such 
material and workmanship they would crack a man’s head 
instead of being cracked thereby in event of violent col- 
lision between the two. But this last word, “Service” 
could make no sense of that at all. 


he 





Nor could any of the other savants of the college. 

Noticing in the trade press and elsewhere that a number 
of electrical supply jobbers use this mystic word in their 
advertising, he camouflaged himself as a buyer of dry 
cells and invited various representatives of these houses 
to call upon him. 

With the following sad result— 


* *& 


“These batteries of ours are made of two parts,” ex- 
plained Willy Cheete, representing Moon & Son. “Two 


(a 


re tee 


B. RAE, JR. 


parts—the pitcher and the catcher,” and Willy went into 
a long technical description of batteries, ending up with— 

“And on top of all that, we give you SERVICE.” 

“Ah, yes—service. Of course—service. Very dense of 
me not to have mentioned service before. But, by the 
way, just what does this service consist of?” 

“We make deliveries,” responded Willy, proudly. 

“Then I take it other firms do not deliver?” 

“Well, not exactly, but you see, we make it a point to 
deliver. We've got a warehouse full of everything. We 
serve you.” 





“Have you a warehouse full of batteries?” 

“No, but we expect a car in any day.” 

“So this word ‘service’ means that you ship goods if 
you happen to have them on hand. Very gracious of you, 


I’m sure.” 
a's 


The next salesman to interview the professor was 
Harry Wright Ball, of Sweet & Lowe. He advocated the 
Sandlot Battery as being a new but promising combina- 
tion; explained that this battery had good control, that it 
never balked, and ended his spiel with— 

“And finally, we give you SERVICE.” 

“To be sure—service. I’m interested in service. To 
what particular kind of service do you refer? In hotels, 
they have room service; in churches, religious service; in 
the army they have the air service. What's yours?” 





“I’m glad you asked that question,” lied Harry, “be- 
cause our service means something. You see, we supply 
a full set of newspaper ads furnished by the manufac- 





“The Three Jobbers’ Salesmen Met Up at the Soda Fountain That Evening and Bemoaned Their Bad Luck in Not Landing 


the Battery Order.” 
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turer, and dealers can use these ads to sell the batteries.” 
“But I’m not a dealer,” explained the Professor. 
“That’s too bad. 


would help you—maybe.” 
* * * 


If you were a dealer, this ad-service 


The next salesman to wedge in presented a card read- 
ing: “U. B. Goode; Manager Service Department; Kahn, 
Duitt & Wyer.” 

“Here is where I get the final answer to this perplex- 
ity,” said the Professor. “Show the gentleman in.” 

The interview started off about the same as the others. 
Mr. Goode declared that his was the only battery that 
could baffle Babe Ruth. 


tidentially, ““You won’t be able to use batteries like this.”’ 


“Next year,” he whispered, con- 


“Why not?” inquired the prof. 
“Well, you see that little spit ball? 
Then he pointed out the round- 


Next year it will 
be illegal to use ’em.” 
house curve and showed how the battery absolutely pre- 
vented base stealing. His argumentation was _ highly 
technical: the perplexed professor did not know what 


Which 


is the acme of salesmanship according to correspondence 


he was talking about, but he believed him anyway. 


school standards. 

“And,” perorated the Goode guy, “when it comes io 
SERVICE—’” and he left the word hanging in the air 
where it glowed like an aurora borealis. 

“Now you are talking about a thing that interests me,” 
“T’ve heard a lot of talk about service, 
but very little that is definite or tangible. 
[ hunger and thirst for service. Without service, I realize 
that the batteries I buy will not bat.” 

“You are 104 per cent right,” agreed Goode. “Service 
is to an order of batteries what the vacuum is to a lamp. 
You can’t see it, but when it ain’t, you got nothing.”’ 
“Service is like health 
We never realize its 


said the professor. 


I want service. 


“Just so,” agreed the professor. 





ol money or let us say—booze. 
value except by its absence.” 

“Now, our service,” cut in Goode, warming to the sub- 
ject under the gentle acquiescence of his supposed cus- 
tomer, “Our service begins with the taking of the order. 
You see, we have order blanks so that everything is put 
down neatly. Then we have a clerk in our home office 
That's important. Orders that 
come into a jobbing house and don’t get opened, don’t get 
filled. You can see that for yourself. Then we have 
people who enter up the orders on the books so you'll 
be sure to get a bill, and more people to get the goods 
out of the warehouse—if they’re in the warehouse. We 
have stenographers who write letters and paper to write 
‘em on and everything. We—” 

“But my dear young man, why brag of this? Isn't it a 
fact that any business house has to have such facilities 


who opens the orders. 





and render such service as a matter of self-preservation?”’ 

U. B. Goode gave the professor a pitying look. 

“That may be true of dry goods or wet goods, but in a 
business like ours, we brag of service.”’ 

“T take it, then, that an electrical concern that manages 
tc book an order and make a shipment without balling it 
up and causing a lawsuit figures that it is entitled to some 
Am I right?’ 


, 


sort of special congratulation. 
“That seems to be about the way of it,” agreed the 

manager of Kahn, Duitt & Wyre’s service department. 
“Well, Willy, I’m glad to find out what this word, 

The subject has appeared very compli- 


service, means. 


You're a 


cated to me heretofore, but you've clarified it. 


nice, bright boy. Cut yourself a piece of cake.” 


And the professor waved him out. 
* * * 

The three jobbers’ salesmen met up at the soda foun- 
tain that evening, and bemoaned their bad luck in not 
l:nding the battery order. 

“The trouble with that bird is, he don’t know what 
service is,” said Goode. “He asked a lot o’. questions and 
got me all tangled up.” 

“Same here,’ agreed Ball. “When I tell a buyer we 
give service, that ought to end it. What right’s he got to 
go prodding around to see whether our service is stuffed 
with sawdust? Service is service, ain’t it? I'll say it is.” 
“And you said a spoonful,” agreed the others. 

* * * 


There is no particular moral to this story. I do not 
mean to suggest by that that the story’s immoral exactly ; 
rather, it’s like one of those problem plays with a pur- 
pose. The purpose is to get the reader to think, and the 
problem is, will he? 

For I’m convinced that if jobbers’ salesmen will do a 
little thinking on this subject of service they will realize 
that they have been slinging a lot of miscellaneous and 
meaningless bunk. They have been talking glibly about 
something the value of which can be best expressed thus 
(+); 

But there is no uplift value in telling what a thing 
isn’t: so I will tell you what service is. 

Service consists in taking the buyer’s side. That is 
neither new nor original, but it’s true. The salesman who 
serves, acts, in reality, as the buyer’s purchasing agent. 
not as the seller’s peddler. The jobbing house that serves, 
operates on the principle that it will refuse to sell any- 
thing which it is not to the best interest of the buyer to 
buy. 

This sort of service takes time, trouble and guts. Also 
it pays in good-will, re-orders and cash. 

Service rests with the jobbers’ salesmen. We must dis- 
tinguish between the policy of talking about service and 
rendering service. We must choose whether we will ac- 
tually give man-service according to the Golden Rule— 
which is the foundation of all good salesmanship—or ren- 
der lip-service with those whose orison is, “Let us prey.” 





A country jeweler would rather fix a 98-cent alarm clock 
than sell a hundred-dollar ring. — : : : : 


Why is it that an otherwise clean restaurant will persist 
in using dirty menu cards? : : : : : : 


There are two values in every purchase: what it saves 
and what it costs. : : a : : : : 


We suffer a good deal more by getting angry than the 


person our anger is directed at. : : : : 
Railroads are the veins and arteries of the nation— 
through them the life blood flows. : : : : 


Sir Oliver Lodge says he can prove that we live after 
death, but the problem remains how to live better while 


. 


we're alive. : : : : : : : : : 
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Here 1s a Story With an Important Mes- 
sage Written Ina Way You Will Enjoy 


Play Ball 


By P. A. POWERS 


Advertising Manager, Benjamin Electric Manufacturing Co. 


ND it came to pass that at this juncture of the 
A ninth episode, and at the loud command of U. 

‘Mpire, the veteran Ad. Ver Tising strode to the 
Pan alertly, and with his trusty club, Booster, he swung 
but once on the elusive pill—‘Demand for Goods.” 
Straightway, out it few to J. Obber, who passed it to J. 
Salesman, who in turn relayed it quickly to Con. Tractor. 
He, in due Order, passed Demand back to Man. U. Fac- 
turer.” (From the 57th Chapter of the Annals of Bill 
Goodwin. ) 

“There’s many a guy without any special brains, who 
came up from the bushes and set the league wild, simply 
on account of his taking more chances than the other fel- 
lows,” ruminated the Old Timer, as he thoughtfully 
brushed a lot of third-class mail off into the waste basket. 

“Yes sir, I’ve watched ’em come and go in this league 
for many a year and it is the fellow with the nerve and 
the fellow who keeps one eye peeled for the chance to 
assist who is sent a fat contract every Christmas.”’ 

“But, O. T., how about that old saying about working 


hard to get from the bottom up, and the rewards for long 
and faithful service and so on? How about those?” said 
the cadaverous Ad Man, who had come in just in time to 
hear this bit of philosophy and to catch a new mail-order 
catalog just off the press. 

“Them can have that stuff that wants it,’ says O. T. 
“Far be it from yours truly to deny to any player the 
right to wait for ‘em to come straight over. But, all in 
all, these few years have inoculated me with the idea 
that the guy who waits too long, even virtuously, seldom 
gets to first base, while the Babe Ruth’s and the Ty 
Cobb’s, who yearn to hit on the nose, a curve anywhere 
between shoe laces and a wild pitch, have been the guys 
who worry about the tax collector. No sir, you can’t wait 
these days for straight balls over the plate, you’ve got to 
hit them out from any position, bean balls or shin grazers, 
if you're to get the wild huzzas and corral the denatured 
dollars. 

“That reminds me of a fellow, the son of an old pal of 


(Continued on Page 77) 
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Goods Away 


A Salesman Who Gives His 





as Premiums 


An Interview With a Master Salesman 


Reporter's Note—That’s a startling statement, it’s true. How- 
ever, it is a reasonable one, if considered from the right point of 
view. But I confess that it shocked me at first—to have a man 
with an established reputation as a salesman explain his success 
by saying he gave his goods away as premiums. It was well 
calculated to set even a hardened reporter aback. But I see it 
all now; you will too after having read the story. And here it is. 


99 OME right in, Mr. Reporter. The G. M. told 

me you were coming and suggested that I defer 
He is 
away himself today; so we can use this office and be free 
from interruptions. How I serve THe JopBer’s 
SatesMaN—the publication and the men who read it, 


too?” 


my trip for a day in order to meet you. 


can 


Tell our readers how you contrive to so regularly secure 
the big orders like the ones I saw when I talked with the 
general manager, I said. 

“Well, I have read the interview reported in your Feb- 
ruary number entitled, ‘A Wonderful Salesman Who 
Never Sells.’ So I guess I know what you want, but I 
warn you now that I’m not in that man’s class, not by a 
good many thousand a year I am not. Nevertheless, I 
know from experience that the Rotarians hit the bullseye 
with their slogan, ‘He profits most who serves best.’ So I 
figure that by telling what I have found out about ways to 


sell, that other salesmen can make use of if they want to, 
I’m really putting jam on my own bread. Where do you 
want me to begin?” 

That’s a ticklish question to answer, I said. Because 
I may unwittingly prompt you to tell things which might 
be interesting enough in themselves, but are perhaps not 
the really vital things. It seems to be the opinion of all 
with whom I have talked that a man’s big success in sell- 
ing never comes until he makes certain radical changes 
and improvements in his selling tactics, and starts all over 
again, as it were. So tell us what happening or discovery 
acted to change you from just a garden-variety of sales- 
man into one successful enough to have Tue Josper’s 
SaLesMAN seek this interview with you. 

“TI get you,” he said. “My success, since you are kind 
enough to term it that, dated from the day when I com- 
menced to give my goods away as premiums.” 

Then it was that this reporter looked his bewilderment 
and asked with what voice he could muster if he was being 
kidded. 

“I don’t blame you,” he laughed. “The truth is that 
when the G. M. told me about his talk with you I took 
thought to discover how to explain my method as graphic- 


(Continued on Page 68) 
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WELL known philosopher, modern, yet endowed 

with ancient subtle acumen, once said, “If you 

don’t want to be criticized, say nothing, do noth- 
ing, be nothing.” In other words he who would seek the 
contemptuous sympathy of his more aggressive and more 
successful co-worker through passive existence, would in 
a short time reap the harvest of a jobless future. That 
being true, what I may say about a purchasing agent’s 
view of a salesman is with the thought uppermost in my 
mind that I am not one iota fearful of criticism, but 
rather cherish it in the hope that it may bring about 
some very needed changes and reforms in some stupid, 
annoying, agonizing contortions indulged by the listless 
salesman. 


Salesmen may justly be 


What I Think of 


Salesmen— 


Man, Oh Man!—This Boy Is Frank 
He Doesn’t Mince Words Either 


By ALLEN G. MEAD 


Purchasing Agent, Continental Can Co. 


punishment for a good deed!’ Reason rules where God 
reigns; only too true, but do sales come where salesmen 
appear. 

No. I knew of an instance where a salesman never 
took “No” for an answer, just like the man who was 
kicked out of the hall four or five times and then said to 
himself, “I guess I am not wanted in there.” Few sales- 
men realize the psychology of selling. It is not always 
the persistent itinerent who reaps the best fruits, but 
rather the diplomat who gains the strategic point. In 
present day strife for commercial supremacy, time is the 
essence of successful bargaining; delivery is the elixir 
of continued healthy association; in other words, the one 

hundred per cent success- 
ful salesman must not only 








divided in two classes; the 
one who accomplishes 
things, brings in results to 
his firm; and the other who 
never gets very far, seldom 
brings in an order and then 
wonders why. The first | 
may be subdivided in two | 
parts; the quick, astute, 


Mr. Mead. 








“T AM not one iota fearful of criti- 
cism, but rather cherish it,” says 


There are always two sides to every 
question and the editor would like to 
hear from the salesmen. 


wy promise, but give service to 
hold his business. 

How many of our itiner- 
ant clan stop to realize 
that the P. A. is too busy a 
man to familiarize himself 
with every topic of the 
day? I never was im- 
pressed with the 
man’s aptitude for gossip, 


sales- 








snappy business driver and 





the slow, langorous, philo- 
sophical one who drawls out his stock in trade at the 
expense of the busy purchasing agent. 

While it is true that a salesman must be a Greek in 
Athens, a Swede in Minnesota, an Irishman in Cork, 
or a Jew in Brownsville, he must also be a Bismarck in 
statesmanship, a Gladstone in diplomacy; must always 
smile, and with all be courteous in spite of a growl or 
short “No.” His task, however, compared with the pa- 
tience of the purchasing agent, is like the ninety pound 
life saver who was urged to bring in a three hundred 
pound drowning bather. 

Beyond comparison, I have known some salesmen who 
thrive on the knocker’s itch, trying to sell their goods 
on the weakness of their competitor. My view of a 
successful vendor of goods is never to try to ride in over 
the ruins of his fellowman. Be a Booster at all times, 
sell your goods on its own merits, not on the demerits, 
if any, of your competitor. 

Perhaps one of the ills a purchasing agent is subject 
to from the effervescent salesman is his constant insist- 
ence of presenting the P. A. with his favorite brand of 
smoke, and good manners require that the P. A. be a 
gentleman at all times, no matter what the brand be. 
Why, oh, why, can’t he sell his goods without adding 


nor for general and ac- 
ademic discussion of live political, economic or social dis- 
sertations. I know the aims, objects and purposes of the 
P. A., and pride myself on keeping in touch with present 
conditions, political, economic, etc., but I am not a com- 
posite of all the acute, highly sensitized brains contained 
in the many craniums of the salesmen who daily call on 
me, and I do not possess the hidden power to know and 
intelligently discuss everything they want to talk about. 
Salesman A. will enter into a harangue on the various 
reservations in the treaty, and through my mind is con- 
stantly running the thought that he better “reserve some 
of his reservations for the next P. A.” Then comes in the 
economic fiend, and he has at his finger ends the various 
debts of each and every country, nation, state, city, village 
and hamlet; knows just how much taxes Mr. Brown in 
Podunk pays or ought to pay in 1920; he’s full of ripe, 
scintillating, refreshing financial optimism, pessimism, 
hysteria and every other financial germ that the human 
brain is heir to, and I am supposed to cope with him in 
his studied discussion and get away with it—and all the 
time I am getting ready to commit murder unless I get 
a raise in salary. 
Then in struts he of the social eelat, and I am com- 


(Continued on Page 84) 
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Alibis You Will Meet in 


Selling Industrial Lighting 


How to Overcome the Real. Obstacle 


NE Saturday afternoon a timid young lady buzzed 
O my door bell and when I opened the gate, she 
said, in the most apologetic tone imaginable, “You 
wouldn't by any chance care to buy an Encyclopedia and 
Compendium of the World’s Knowledge in six volumes, 
would you?” Naturally, I wouldn’t. Even had I yearned 
and hankered for an encyclopedia in six volumes right up 
to that very minute, such a disheartened sales opening 
would have cooled my ardor just like plumping a red hot 
horse shoe in a tub of cold water. 
So, in selling better factory lighting, take especial heed 


te your opening. First impressions are important, besides 


-AND LICK THEM 
TO A 
STANDSTILL- 












You Must Meet true Avipis anp Lick THEM To A STANDSTILL. 
you must realize that your “prospect” doesn’t consider 
himself by any means as a prospect. Probably, at first 
he would be glad to explode a torpedo under you, so to 
speak, to avoid talking about industrial lighting. Your 
first job therefore is to keep him from saying “no’’ before 
you have had a chance to arouse his interest, to explain 
your proposition fully and to point out what he would 
gain by having better lighting. To do.this you will have 
to dominate the early part of the conversation, even “hog’’ 
it perhaps or else the factory executive is likely to horn in 
and tell you why he doesn’t want improved illumination, 
before he really knows what he wants. 


In many cases your explanation of what better lighting 
will accomplish—per cent of increased production, de- 
creased spoilage, etc., will be sufficient to put over the 
In other cases there will be alibis to meet. But by 
this time your prospect, even if he has an alibi, is warmed 
up enough to talk about lighting and if you can meet any 
old alibi he wants to spring, the luke warm attitude must 
change to buying heat. 


sale. 


If, however, you can’t meet the 
alibis and lick them to a standstill, your sale is irretriev- 
ably punctured. 


It is not the intention in bringing up the subject of 
alibis to discourage you or to leave the impression that 


in This Game 


By W. E. UNDERWOOD 





the salesman should always expect to have to overcome 
such difficulties. Certainly you will be able to make a 
majority of sales without coming face to face with a single 
alibi. Yet it is well to know that they exist and that 
you are likely to meet up with them occasionally. Being 
prepared to say “howdy” to them will give you confidence 
to surmount them. 

Now there might be a whole flock of alibis, so that it 
would be almost impossible to be primed for any one 
which might bob up. Fortunately there happens to be 
but four common or garden varieties of industrial lighting 
alibis and they are all cataloged in the accompanying 
chart which also shows which of them you are likely to 
bump into most frequently. Of course, there are other 
excuses—rare, exotic ones—but if you can knock on the 
head the four main alibis, you can forget the rest. 

Let's analyze these four standard joy killers which 
factory executives sometimes hide behind when they are 
not yet convinced that better lighting is necessary and see. 
it possible, what mental process the prospect goes through 
in giving the excuse and what, from your point of view. 
is the answer. 


The Most Common Alibi 


The old stuff about “staying up with a sick friend” has 
become so notorious through hard use that no wife will 
accept it any longer as a legitimate defense for hubby's 
being A. W. O. L. You should adopt the same attitude 
towards the prospect who tells vou he is satisfied with 
his present lighting installation. It simply isn’t an excuse 
at all, yet out of ten alibis, seven will be along this line. 


When a factory executive tells you he is satisfied with 


Satisfied 


Best Lighting not Required 

Appreciate Need, but Slow 
in Getting Started 

Rent Plant, About to 
Move, Etc.. 





ALIBRIS. 


CLASSIFICATION OF Most Com™Mon 


his present lighting and you -know from what you have 
seen of the plant that better illumination is needed, you 
may be certain that you are talking to a man who has not 
yet absorbed the fact that every improvement in illumina- 
tion means an increase in production and a decrease in 
spoilage and accidents. You've got to start back at the 
beginning with this fellow and prove to him he isn’t satis- 
fied with the old lighting installation; that he is fooling 
(Continued on Page 72) 
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Fattening Your Average 


By a Little Intelligent Study Salesmen Can Determine How to Make the 


OU know how it is. Some men hit better against 

. right handers than left and vice versa. Last year 
many a big leaguer batting around 240 would have 

been up in the select 300 class if some of them could have 


faced only port-side hurlers and 
others gone against pitchers whose 
salary wings always decorated their 
starboard side. 

Certain managers put one or two 
men into a game or keep them out, 
depending upon which arm the op- 
posing mound-man uses in imitating 
a 400-horsepower Fourth-of-July 
pin wheel in action. 

How are these things known and 
what is done to enable a team to 
make the most of its ability, to 
achieve the most victories, and to 
lead the field? Records — dry, 
monotonous, puttery, slow-action- 
in-their-compiling records are kept 
that allow never satisfied, ever 
striving teams to make the most of 
their strength and to best guard 
against their weaknesses. Seems 


Most of Their Time 
By GEORGE LORING 





“Know Your 
Costs” 


HIS, the second of a 

series of important 
messages to  Salesmen, 
points out how your work 
‘an be systematized so that 
you realize maximum re- 
turns on your investment of 
time. Many orders are tak- 
en by jobbers at a loss be- 
‘ause they don’t know their 
total cost of doing business. 
The author has made a 
thorough study of _ this 
question and speaks with 


public consider Safe T First. Kind of coarse work, men, 
coarse work. We seem to have left the iron and to be 
bumping along on the ties. So we'll get the cars onto 
the rails again and keep on steaming after the elusive Dol- 


lar Net Profits, the tallies in the 
Electric League. 

You don’t have to step up to the 
plate and face the ins, outs, drops. 
jumps, swift ones and slow ones of 
all kinds of buyers. You are in a 
position to pick the customers who 
will pitch to you. You're lucky. 
Select those whose slants you know, 
whose curves you can straighten 
out. Mix sacrifices with lusty hits. 
Often sacrifices will do more to- 
ward winning games than trying to 
knock the cover off the ball. And, 
although we all know this, some 
forget it at times, when you do get 
on don’t run bases with your head 
down and your eyes closed. Watch 
the play. 

Spend time not with customers, 
but with customers whose business 





like old fossil stuff for a_ red- 
blooded game but it pays and it is 
interesting because it helps to win. 

General averages don’t count. 
Every part of each man’s and the 


authority. 





Another message will be 
presented in the May issue. 


is worth while. 

Keep individual monthly Custom- 
ers’ Records showing the time spent 
with and waiting for each customer, 
the monthly billing to each cus- 








team’s work must be analyzed and 
every move and plan of action weighed. 

It isn’t the team with the highest batting, fielding and 
base-stealing averages that sees the pennant flying in their 
own ball yard. It’s the team that knows what plays 
count, how to execute them, and carries them out, that 
walks away with the gonfalon. 

And it’s the jobber and the salesmen who know which 
accounts are profitable and which are not, and who make 
practical plans to go after and secure only a reasonable 
number of accounts, that should be profitable, that fly the 
pennant in the Dollars’ Net Profit League. 

The concern and salesmen that sell the most goods, 
whose business shows the largest gross profit on a percent- 
age basis, or that have the greatest number of customers, 
may be down in the second division when position is fig- 
ured according to the article that enabled Carnegie to 
give away libraries, Rockefeller to endow colleges and 
nedical institutions, and Lipton to chase a cup with, a 
vacht—tea and cups sort of go together and Lipton has 
been interested in sales ever since he slept under the coun- 
ter in his own store before he was old enough to vote and 
where he acquired the persistent habit of making the 


tomer, cost of merchandise sold to 
each customer, gross monthly profit on each customer, 
average size in dollars and cents of each order received 
from each customer, selling cost to each customer, cost of 
doing business with each customer, net profits from each 
customer. 

Here’s the general idea. Change it to fit your own case. 

As a rule a salesman can’t average more than six hours 
« day, 20 days a month or 1440 hours a year, talking with 
and waiting for customers. That’s as often as he really 
comes to bat. 

He spends several hours more a day on the bench or in 
the field waiting for chances, putting up a strong defense, 
and seeing that no games are thrown away after they are 
once won. For the salesman doesn’t belong to the 44-hour 
a week club and many are the hours he passes each day 
in travelling, corresponding with customers, reading and 
answering mail, making out reports, and handling hun- 
dieds of details that have turned many salesmen into a 
one-man portable office force. 

However, it is the time spent with the customer that 
lays the foundation upon which profitable business is built. 

So I take the position that the selling cost of a sales- 
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man, in so far as his salary, bonus and expenses are con- 
cerned, is $3.83 an hour if his salary and bonus is $3600 
and his expenses $1920 a year and he spends 1440 hours 
with and waiting for customers. 

Cost of doing business exclusive of salesman’s salary, 
bonus and expenses will be approximately as follows: 


If orders average....$5.00 $10 $15 $20 $25 $85 $50 $75 $100 
Per cent Bus. Cost..36% 28% 19% 16% 14% 12% 9.5% 7.5% 6.5% 
Dollars & cents cost 

of doing business..$1.80 2.80 2.85 83.20 8.50 4.20 4.75 5.68 6.50 


These figures are obtained by ascertaining the number 
of $5.00 orders, of an average class such as your concern 
receives, that your concern could handle in a year if it 
were able to spend all its time on this class of business. 
The total expenses, except selling, that would be involved 
in handling such business, are divided by the number of 
orders that could be handled. The process is repeated 
with other orders of various sizes. Go as far as you like 
with it. The farther the better. Cost of doing business 
should be analyzed more thoroughly than this, but we 
have gone far enough for a while. 

An imaginary customer’s card might look something like 
this: 


Customer’s Profit and Loss Card—Month of June, 1920. 


Name—Success Elec. Co. Rating—Dun J 81. 
Street—100 Brightside Ave. City—Prophetstown. State—Wash. 





Salesmen Called. Time Spent. Cost. 
June 5. 30 min. $ 1.92 
June 19. 1 hour. 3.83 
Monthly Dillimag,.ecceoocsccsscceseceeecseecseneeeenesen $40.00 
fe: eS ee eee ee 26.67 
Cee re ee i $18.83 


% Gross Profit, 83%. 
Number of invoices issued, 4. 
Average invoice. $10.00. 

% Cost handling, 28. 





Cost doing business, 28% of $40.................. 9.20 
Total cost of doing business........................814.95 
Sk A a ee Ue” LOSS §$ 1.62 


Net profit $12.12 less than it should be. 
Net Profit that Salesman should produce per hour spent 


heat anche LEO I ET ITE eM lee Seely pik iataetesc $ 7.00 
Time spent with this customer, 11/ hrs. 
Net profit that should have been produced..............................--.810.50 


The amount of net profit which the salesman strives to 
produce is naturally a question for him and his concern to 
settle. There should always be a goal. 

I have assumed in this imaginary case that the Net 
Profit Mark for this salesman is $10,000 which is approxi- 
mately $7.00 an hour if 1440 hours are spent in one year 
talking with and waiting for customers. 

Any salesman wishing to have a Customer’s Record will 
simply have to keep a time card on himself and have his 
concern give him the rest of the data. All this actually 
takes a comparatively small amount of time each day, as I 
assume every jobber already has a duplicate of every in- 
voice which he issues. 

Everybody wants to fatten his batting average. Even 
Ty Cobb isn’t satisfied. 

Know what is worth while and what isn’t. It doesn’t 
pay to go after everything. 

Passing up the bad ones and offering only at the good 
ones, boosts averages and helps win pennants in every 
league. 





Why Discourage Buying? 


* NE way to sell more material is to teach con- 
tractors to comply with the customers’: desires 
instead of trying to trim every possible cent off the speci- 
fications,” said an electrical engineer to me the other day. 
“For example: I was going over a number of illumina- 
tion jobs which recently passed through our office, com- 
paring the bids with the specifications and checking up 
the items. I found that although the client was perfectly 
satisfied with the expenditures recommended, the contrac- 
tors cut down the equipment; in other words, they advised 
the customer not to buy their goods after a competent 
engineer had drawn the specifications and the man with 
the check-book had agreed to spend the money! 

“It is amazing,” continued this engineer, “to see how 
tight electrical contractors are with their customers’ coin. 
They hate to see a man spend money for anything elec- 
trical. When he says he wants a lighting system that will 
give five foot-candles on the working plane, they argue 
him into cutting it down to two or three. Where he wants 
two outlets, they tell him one will do. Where he wants a 
100-watt Mazda they bulldoze and brow-beat him into 
accepting one of half that size. 

“Our records show that this voluntary cheese-paring 
cuts our specifications down to where the work costs from 
54 to 62 per cent of the expenditure recommended. It’s 
a great little industry where the seller ‘gyps’ himself out 
of one-third to almost one-half of the money a customer 
wants to spend. 

“Now, these were lighting installations, and the speci- 
fications were drawn to secure certain desired intensities 
of illumination. When the contractors cut down the 
equipment to about 60 per cent, on the average, of what 
we recommended, they cut down the wattage about one- 
third. And while the customer saved a few dollars on 
the installation cost, he received only about one-fourth as 
much light as he needed. 

“Now, just apply those percentages to something else 
besides electric light—breakfast food, for instance. The 
doctor recommends a certain breakfast food because it is 
nourishing; the grocer tells the customer that the food 
recommended by the doctor is too expensive, and per- 
suades him to buy a breakfast food costing 60 per cent of 
what the desired food costs; the customer buys the 
cheaper food and gets only one-fourth as much nourish- 
ment per dollar. 

“It seems to me that contractors should be taught to 
sell more instead of striving to sell less. The jobbers’ 
salesmen have got to do a large part of this teaching. 
Instead of saying to the customer, ‘I can trim this cost 
three cents by leaving out the wire,’ contractors must 
learn to say, ‘Here’s a new dodangle that your engineer 
evidently doesn’t know about; it will cost you four dol- 
lars extra but it’s worth it.’ 

“So long as the man who deals with the ultimate con- 
sumer keeps paring down the amount of sales, the jobbers 
and manufacturers are not going to get as much business 
as they deserve.” 





Blondes who inhabit rooming houses are always eloping 
or disappearing. : : : : : : : : 















Pictorial Review of Electrical Developments 





This is a flashlight such as used by 
the Germans in the trenches. Energy 
is furnished by a generator operated 
by hand, as shown. 





New theater in Washington, D. C., completely equipped 
electrically. Theaters are among the large users of 
lamps and equipment. 


On right—Recording postal money orders by means Ps 
of electrical calculating machine. a 


mae’ 








This charming dame is playing for the benefit of a 
woman a hundred miles away. Sound waves are 
transmitted by the wireless phone shown in back- 
ground. 


On right—Blind ex-service men operating tele- 
phone switchboard. 








Women can operate electric welding machines 
as well as men. At least this one does it eight 
hours per day in a Chicago factory. 


Below—New police traffic tower in New 
York. Electric lights on the roof are used at 
night. , 


One of the four 7000-horsepower GE motors built for the new battle- 
ship Maryland. This will be the second American dreadnought to be 
electrically operated. 


Below—The Humane Society of Chicago has developed this apparatus 
for electrocuting dogs. A copper collar is used. 
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Two views of telephone and power lines after 
the recent tornado. This is typical of the dam- 
age done throughout the middle west. 


Unusual view of New York City taken by giant searchlight. 


searchlight and was located across the river in Brooklyn. The Woolworth building, 


Singer tower and other skyscrapers stand out prominently. 











This man is repairing a cable 400 





ft. in the air. 
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“When good fellows get to- 
gether,” they usually have a good 
time. Here are several views of 
employes of the McGraw Co., job- 
bers, of Omaha and Sioux City, 
at the annual sales conference. 
The large view above shows the 
Omaha organization in their in- 
ventory clothes. Below is a ban- 
quet scene in the sales room at 
Sioux City, Ia. “A good time was 
had by all.” 
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Thought Stimulators . . 5» av@ csson 


HE greatest single factor in effecting a sale is 
seeing the goods. 


Of course, next to seeing the actual goods is 
having them pictured and described. 


While some of us may buy goods without seeing them, 
we do so with a full knowledge of their quality and 
function, having previously used them, or having such 
full confidence in the seller that we depend upon his 
word for their value. 


Seeing the goods is why a show window is the best 
and cheapest advertisement. 

This is the importance of getting people into a store 
and arranging the display so as to attract the eye of 
the most persons. 

The re-arrangement of display in a small store, and 
that of departments in large ones, with exactly the 
same stocks, often means the difference between loss and 


profit. 


The matter of arranging the traffic, the footsteps, in a 
store of any size, commands the best thought of the mer- 
chant. . 

For instance, the average person enters a store for a 
definite single item, and the object is to sell him addi- 
tional items by suggestion from the display. 

In store arrangement, place slow-selling lines near 
quick-selling lines. 

In a five-and-ten-cent store, the item of biggest num- 
ber of sales is candy. So the candy counter is placed 
in the center of slow-selling lines. 

Near here there is one five-and-ten-cent store located in 
an old skating rink. It runs through from one street 
to another. 

About as many people use one entrance as the other, 
so the candy counter is placed in the middle of the store 
—with the result that customers entering to buy candy 
see the maximum number of other lines. 


Any small service or accommodation that will attract 
more persons into a store will sell more goods. 

Just the other day the writer’s shoe became untied in 
the street, and in re-tieing it he broke one of the strings. 

While the laces were being replaced in a nearby store, 
he purchased a pair of slippers from a display on a 
table in the center of the store. 

Here is a case of going into a store for a ten-cent item 
and coming out with a $5.00 item besides—simply the 
result of seeing the $5.00 item. 


High-class tailors frequently sponge and press the 
garments of their patrons without charge or for a small 
fee in order to induce more frequent calls on the part 
of even their regular customers, in order that they may 
see displayed new stocks of cloth and garments, and 
order more clothing. 

With the same idea, the jeweler sets and regulates 
watches and the optician adjusts glasses, without charge. 





Advertising is a means by which people are induced 
to see the actual goods, or are attracted to a store by 
one advertised article and purchase other articles, just 
as a@ woman may go into a “five-and-ten-center’” for 
candy, pass the tool counter, and buy a tack hammer. 

But the means of attracting people into a store should 
be those of honest, natural suggestion, rather than any- 
thing in the nature of bait, or an appeal to the “something 
for nothing’ weakness. 

The same methods that apply to fishing will react when 
applied to merchandizing. 

People have minds and hands and feet by which they 
can extricate themselves from hooks—and memories that 


keep them away from places where they once found a 
hook. 


* * + 


ONESTY is a matter of efficiency rather than a 
matter of conscience, or the love of doing right 
for its own sake. 

A reader takes us to friendly task for editorializing 
on the self-interest value of honesty, the because-it-pays 
spirit of honesty, rather than honesty as a matter of 
conscience. 

He asks: “Do we not restore a lost pocketbook to its 
rightful owner as a matter of right and truth and justice 
for if we acted in self-interest we would keep it?” 

No really efficient, intelligent person desires anything 
for nothing—they do not desire to profit without render- 
ing effort, goods or service in return. 

It just so happens that a young woman connected 
with this business found an envelope, on a department 
store soda counter, containing several hundred dollars in 
currency, an unregistered deed to a lot and other papers, 
the loss of which would have put the owner to consid- 
erable expense. 

Now, the finder of this packet was a highly efficient 
business woman who takes more money home than most 
men of her years. 

She personally restored the packet to its owner. 

Such a thing as keeping the packet never entered her 
head. 

She would no more have kept it than a man with a 
home of his own, a savings account, and a good job would 
have accepted charity. 

She reasoned it out something after this fashion: “I am 
independent, I have demonstrated my ability to earn my 
own money. If I take what belongs to another without 
service I will destroy my self-confidence, my power to 
earn with service.” 

Her act was purely one of the honesty of efficiency. 

To have kept the packet would have not only dis- 
played a weakness to herself but to others, and even 
though she might have had a perfect legal right to it. 

There is a middle-aged colored woman out in the 
neighborhood where the writer lives. 

She can clean a house, cook a dinner or launder the 
most complex garment with a very high degree of per- 
fection and ease. 
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She works every hour in the day, often far into the 
night at top prices, for there is more demand for her 
services than there are hours. 

She saves her money, 

The other day she drew twenty dollars from the bank 
to pay some small personal bill in the neighborhood. 

She put her bank book containing the twenty dollars on 
her living room table, and came back a little while later 
to find the twenty—gone. 

The loss didn’t disturb her much. 

She said that the person who took the twenty couldn’t 
earn a twenty as easily as she could, nor could that per- 
son go down to the bank and draw another twenty as 
she could. 

And all of which indicated that she had the utmost 
contempt for the person in his inefficiency who stole 
twenty instead of earning it. 

She also said that the Lord wouldn’t let the thief have 
any benefit from spending the twenty. 

We don’t know that the Lord is going to give this par- 
ticular thief any individual attention, but the thief is 
made subject to a universal law, the Spirit of the World, 
for anyone inefficient enough to gain by theft will be 
equally inefficient in the expenditure of the gain. 

Anyone who gains by theft has not the ability to gain 
by service. 

Anyone who is weak enough to steal twenty hasn’t the 
character to save twenty. 

Real honesty is the morals of efficiency. 

It is a matter of pride—pride in accomplishment, ef- 
ficiency, the ability to earn by doing, but not permanently 
a matter of conscience. 

Conscience is about as easily hardened to doing wrong 
as softened to doing right. : 

The moralists of all time have tried to make people 
good by the conscience appeal, and we don’t think they 
have gotten very far, so let’s try the get-rich-quick ap- 
peal. 

* * * 
NYBODY who ever played even social poker knows 
that it isn’t much of a card game in itself. 

It is a game with players rather than with cards. 

It depends on a human knowledge of the players rather 
than a knowledge of the cards or their combinations. 

In this sense it is the greatest game played with cards 
—not the greatest card game. 

Poker is not the writer’s “redeeming vice” as James 
Whitcomb Riley used to say—he has never had the gam- 
bling instinct, although brought up in a country where 
poker was about the first thing they taught children and 
as a prime part of their education to true Americanism. 

The writer can sit in any poker session, win or lose, 
without raising his temperature, respiration or blood pres- 
sure. So you see he has no gaming instinct—this isn’t 
his besetment. 

Poker is an interesting game in the sense that it shows 
up the weaknesses of the individual participants. 

If a player has the gaming weakness he will soon get 
red at the top of the cheek bones. If there is a cheat at 
the boards he will show up; likewise a tight-wad and an 
ill-tempered fellow. 

Poker is distinctively American. 

There has been recently displayed a tendency to dese- 


crate this noble American pastime by variations from its 
traditional rules such as deuces wild, dog and cat flushes 
and the like. 

These features cannot be too strongly condemned—at 
least we haven’t the language strong enough to condemn 
them—that is, language fit to print. 

It is fancy poker rather than just plain poker. 

It is un-American, unpatriotic and pro-German. 

We don’t know that anybody ought to be arrested for 
playing just plain poker, but this fancy poker—well, 
the players ought at least to be drummed out of camp. 


Many philosophical deductions can be drawn from a 
poker game and applied to business and life generally in 
man’s relation with man. 

And we are not in any way implying that either busi- 
ness or life is in any way a mere game. 

Poker is a good deal like golf in the general lessons 
to be drawn from it, except that the latter game is played 
in the healthful open and the former amid tobacco smoke. 


A friend of ours, a salesman, with a good deal of bar- 
gaining in his business, says that he does not begrudge 
the time and money poker has cost him because it has 
taught him so much about human nature. 

He says that he has played in various parts of the 
country for varying stakes, and that he has invariably 
noticed that ordinarily good players play poor poker when 
they are losing; that they will not show ordinary poker 
judgment in their plays during a losing streak. 

Our friend, the salesman, further says that by the same 
token poor poker players will play good poker when 
they are winning. 

This may explain a whole lot-—why it is that success 
in business or any relation to life begets success. 

All of us judge and act best in the light of full con- 
fidence. 

Failure and loss begin where fear and lack of con- 
fidence enter. 

Failure and loss continue until fear is banished and 


confidence restored. 
* * *& 


All the world loves a winner. 

Use one job to study the next. 

Belief in success makes success. 

Every woman who’s arrested is pretty. 

Bad luck is usually the result of bad planning. 
A business succeeds only as it serves. 
Anybody who is fighting everybody is wrong. 
Don’t take yourself or other people seriously. 
Health is the first requisite of efficiency. 


Enthusiasm to a clerk is like gasoline to an automobile. 
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Men You Should Know 


THOMAS L. TOWNSEND, Vice-Pres., National Electrical Supply Co. 


tleman who rightly deserves a place in the electrical 


i N visiting our national capitol recently we met a gen- 
hall of fame and the annals of pioneer electrical 


supply salesmen. This old- 
timer, who is not only well 
known to electrical men in the 
United States but also Canada, 
is none other than Thomas 
Lincoln Townsend, second vice- 
president of the National Elec- 
trical Supply Co., 1828-30 New 
York avenue, Washington, D. 
C., who very kindly told us a 
few interesting things about his 
earlier days and conditions in 
the electrical supply jobbing 
field when it was still in “long 
dresses.” 

The smoke had scarcely 
cleared away from that bloody 
battlefield of Gettysburg and 
the memorable speech of that 
great emancipator, Abraham 
Lincoln, whose name the sub- 
ject of this narrative bears, 
was still fresh in the minds of 
Americans when Thomas Lincoln Townsend was born in 
that little town of Pottsville, Pa., not far away. So it is 
56 years backward to the year 1864 that we turn to learn 
of the beginning of the career of this veteran of the grip 
and one of the original propagators of the electrical idea. 

The coal regions and the great everlasting hills of this 
state of the golden-rod claimed Tom for the first 14 years 
of his eventful life. At the age of 14, having completed 
his schooling in the primary grades, he migrated to Phila- 
delphia, the former residence of another pioneer electrical 
man, Benjamin Franklin, where for two years he fulfilled 
the many duties and received the numerous bumps of a 
cash boy in the store of the universally known John 
Wanamaker. 

At the age of 16, however, the electrical bug must have 
bitten him for he entered the firm of Partrick & Carter as 
all around “flunky,” store salesman, shipping clerk, pack- 
er, etc. But it was not until two more years had passed 
that he actually started his career as a salesman. 


Eightéen seems to be a youthful age at which to begin a 
career as a traveling electrical salesman but such was the 
experience of Mr. Townsend. Unlike some of his contempo- 
raries, who wore plug hats, Prince Albert coats, etc., he 
still wore his knee breeches and as he puts it “the rest of 
my ‘dress uniform’ was in keeping with the breeches.” 

Our story is now running in the year 1882 with Mr. 
Townsend wending his way throughout his expansive ter- 
ritory—the entire United States and Canada. 

“A traveling salesman at that time did not command 
the many conveniences he does today,” says our veteran. 
“Traveling in the South was the worst. Many a time in 








Tuomas Lincotn TownseEnpD. 


jumping from one city to another I sat up all night and 
kept company with the owls because there were no sleeper 
accommodations. And then on top of this many of my 
trips kept me away from home 
six months at a stretch with 
plenty of other hardships and 
difficulties to surmount. I am 
afraid that if jobbers’ salesmen 
of today had to stay away from 
home that length of time there 
would not be very many in the 
business. 

“With such an extensive ter- 
ritory I could, of course, only 
strike the high spots which con- 
sisted of towns then boasting of 
a population of 10,000 or more. 

“My sample case was any- 
thing but Lilliputian, and con- 
sisted of a 250-lb. trunk which 
it is plain to see was not a very 
welcome traveling companion 
with accommodations the way 
they were.” 

Prices on electrical supplies 
may seem high now but when 
one reflects upon the days when Mr. Townsend was pay- 
ing visits to railroad superintendents, contractors, archi- 
tects, hotel owners, etc., it is found that, even considering 
present conditions, prices have improved. 

When are and incandescent lighting was introduced in 
this country these were some of the prices that this sales- 
man quoted his trade: 


Underwriter’s wire ................ $ 1.25 |b. 
ge ae 1.00 ea. 
Incandescent lamps .............. 2.00 ea. 
pe ee 100.00 ea. 
Electric light carbons............ 25 ea. 
Fre OO io inns 50 ea. 


Panel boards, no branch 
switches, mounted on wood 
ee ee ere ee 5.00 per circuit 
Other materials were at about the same ratio of prices 

as compared with prices today. If salesmen had to quote 

these prices now they'd be behind the bars on their first 
day out for being profiteers. 

In the ’80’s a man paid the smallest price he could for 
ar. article and get away with it. The higher price the 
salesman could get for an article the better salesman he 
was, and vice versa, the best purchaser was the man who 
could trick the salesman into giving him a price that he 
should not have received. Everyone seemed to battle for 
himself little caring about the other fellow. 

A story is told of a man who went into a store to buy a 
door bell. He paid a dollar. After paying he saw an- 
other man get the same thing for 50 cents. So the next 
(Continued on Page 81) 
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My Essentials of Success 


HEN I started in to sell goods, a number of 
years ago, I formed some very definite ideas as 


to just how I would go about it. As I was 
neither a drinking or a smoking man, men who had long 
been in the business of selling 


A Pioneer Salesman Tells of the Qualifications for Selling Industrials 
By G. H. LOUNSBERY 


Special Representative, Western Electric Co., Chicago 





I was, of course, congratulated and then the question was 
asked “What did you have to do to get it?” 


I said, “Nothing.” 
“Didn’t you buy him any cigars or drinks?” 
I said, “No.” 








goods told me I would not make a 
success of it because those things 


were necessary and were expected | Sales Pointers | 


by the buying public. 

My theory was that selling goods | 
was a transaction in which I had 
something to sell and the prospec- 
tive customer has something to buy. 
It was only necessary for me to find 


out what his requirements were, ie 

then find the materials which met | forward basis. 
those requirements and make a fair | 2. Believe 
price on them and the sale was 


made. 
, ; 8. 
Of course, it was necessary for 
me to show him that my goods were 
what he wanted, that my prices 


your 





the credit accommodation he desired ——————— 


ERE are some sates | 
pointers from a man 
who has been a_ jobbers 
' salesman for 21 years and 
is still going strong: 
Sell on a straight 


_and your house. 

Have confidence in 
own ability. 

4. Be just as good a) 
were fair, that we cculd give him | loser as you area winner. 


It never occurred to me to do 
any of those things—I didn’t think 
it was necessary. 

Another time I took a large num- 
ber of electricians, representing 
branch houses of a large manufac- 
turing concern, out through our 
plant at Hawthorne. The after- 
noon was spent going through that 
wonderful establishment. We then 
came down town and had dinner 
and afterwards went to the theater. 
As we parted for the night, the mas- 
| ter-mechanic, who was in charge of 
| the party, thanked me and said 
| “How much more satisfactory a 
| 
| 


in yourself | 


day like this has been than if we 
had sat around drinking booze and 
——] telling stories.”’ 








and deliver the goods to him when 

and where he wanted them. This was a straight out and 
out proposition and I believed I would have no difficulty 
selling goods on this basis. 

I was rendering him a service which he recognized and 
was willing to pay for. The thing I held in mind all the 
time was that of service, and a sale on this basis, in which 
both parties to the transaction were satisfied, would result 
in a permanent customer. 

A salesman who goes out with the idea that he has to 
buy business through entertaining and the various other 
methods which are used is not building up a business that 
is sure and lasting. These things all have their place but 
they should not be made the basis of the transaction. 

The saying “As a man thinketh in his heart, so is he” 
is as true in selling goods as in other things. If you think 
it is necessary to do these things in order to make sales, 
it will be necessary to do them. If you begin on the basis 
of rendering a service, you have a much surer and more 
lesting foundation to work on. 

One of my earliest experiences will illustrate the above. 
I was told to go over to a large hotel in Chicago to meet a 
man from out of town who was in the market for a con- 
siderable amount of material. I went to the hotel, was 
invited to his rooms, got out my catalog and we soon got 
to work. At the end of about an hour and a half, I left 
him with a very nice order and both of us in a most happy 
frame of mind. He felt he had made a good purchase, I 


knew I had made a good sale. 
When I returned to the office and turned in the order, 





several essentials in 
selling goods which should not be overlooked, First: en- 
thusiasm for the company which you represent; the 
knowledge and belief that they are back of you in every- 
thing you do; that in every case they will give the cus- 
tomer the benefit of the doubt. Second: enthusiasm over 
the goods you are selling. The knowledge that you are 
offering the best that can be had at a fair price, carries an 
enthusiasm that is contagious and creates a desire to pos- 
sess. Third: confidence in your ability to sell the goods. 
If you go to a man representing a company which you 
know is responsible, with goods that are the best that can 
be secured and with an enthusiastic presentation of them, 
you will win nine times out of ten. A fourth essential is 
tu be just as good a loser as you are a winner. Many a 
man has created a most unfavorable impression by being 
peeved over losing an order and making it very evident 
to the customer that he is peeved. No man can realize 
100 per cent. If he did, there would only be one concern 
doing business and they would soon be put out of business 
for being a monopoly. 

The fundamental principles mentioned above will hold 
ir all lines of trade whether your customer is a contractor, 
a central station, an architect, engineer or industrial plant. 
Acquaintance with the needs of the customer and then 
finding the best there is to fill that need is necessary. 
This knowledge can only be gained by knowing the man 
who is to use or specify the material. 

To always have something new to show your customer 

(Continued on Page 88) 
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—and it has been done. 


As salesmen of Westinghouse appliances you have 
asked us to design an electric iron that would fully meet 
the approval of women,—and it has been done. 


Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Co. 
East Pittsburgh, Pa. 


we 
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In presenting you with this new Westinghouse six 
and one-half pound iron, we do so with full confidence 
that you will find in it the answer to your request. 

Designed with the aid of women who appreciate the real 
needs of women, it embodies graceful lines, beauty of finish, 
a durable and handsome cord, beveled edge, a comfortable 


handle, perfect balance, and a practically indestructible steel 
clad element. 


Your dealer will appreciate this iron because of these fea- 
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Cutter 





Cutter Streethoods do more than simply meet the engineer- 
ing requirements for scientific street lighting. 


They insure perfect satisfaction in operation—year after 
year. That’s the point that should interest your customers and 
incidentally mean more sales for you. 


For instance, all reflectors are equipped with a 4-in. copper 
heel which prevents chipping and corrosion of the enamel and 
insures long life. All iron parts are electro-galvanized and 
painted black. All reflectors have a beaded edge which forms 
a protective covering that is extremely durable. Have your 
customers compare Cutter streethoods point by point with 
other makes. It is the best way for determining Cutter su- 


periority. 


CUTTER REGENT ‘“C” FILM 


For series street-lighting the Cutter Regent 
“C” Film Socket will SOLVE the outage 
problem. 


In the event of a lamp failing, the perfectly 
calibrated film in the Regent Socket punc- 
tures, thus re-establishing the circuit jn- 
stantly. 


Remember this point when talking to utili- 
ties: Outage penalties eat into the profits. 


No such condition can arise with the re- 
peating film. A spring is lifted, the film is 
turned a fraction of an inch and a new lamp 
is screwed in. The saving in cost in film 
renewals alone will pay for the sockets in a 
short time. 


THE REPEATING FILM SAVES 


‘TROUBLE AND TIME AND DECREASES 


THE EXPENSE OF RENEWALS. 


We maintain an engineering department that 
is always ready to help you interest your 
prospect in a well designed lighting system. 
Why not take advantage of this service? 


SOCKETS 





kia = Mba 
REGENT "C™ , 
Waele faa) 


Westinghouse Electric @ Manefacturing Co. 


GEORGE CUTTER WORKS 


South Bend, Ind. 
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Selling With Samples 


NE of our big central-station cus- 
tomers recently notified all the 
jobbers of this section that they were 
in the market for a car-load of cross- 
arms. 
Yours truly immediately got busy 
and made a trip over to the city in 
question, to investigate the prospect, 





I PrepareD A SAMPLE CROSSARM. 


and very naturally found himself 
among quite a host of competitors on 
the way over. There was considerable 
good natured talk about who would 
get the order, in the course of our 
trip. One chap in particular had so 
much confidence in himself, that he 
was ready to lay a bet that he would 
land the order. 


Arriving in town, we called on the 
P. A. of the company. While the oth- 
ers were slipping him a line of chat- 
ter, I found the superintendent of the 
ccmpany and talked to him about the 
kind of arms they were going to buy. 
He had specified pine arms on his 
requisition, I learned. Fir crossarms 
were our specialty, so I proceeded to 
convince the superintendent that he 
should buy fir arms. He finally de- 
cided that fir it should be, and told 
the P. A. to get prices on them. All 
the salesmen present quoted their 
prices and were told that they would 
be advised later, where the material 
would be purchased. Before leaving 
the P. A.’s office, he told me that the 
prices were pretty much the same and 
asked if there was any difference in 
the quality of the arms furnished by 
different suppliers. Naturally, I as- 
sured him that ours were most excel- 
lent in quality, and suggested that I 


Little stories of 
unusual sales ~as 
told by salesmen. 


furnish a sample of our fir timber for 
his inspection. This appealed to him. 
When I returned to headquarters I 
went out to our crossarm yard and 
sawed a half inch section out of a 
314x414” fir crossarm. This sample 
I carefully filed and sandpapered un- 
til it was smooth and showed the close 
grain to good advantage, and then 
mailed it to the P. A. After receiving 
our sample he wrote the competitors 
for a sample of their product. Ap- 
parently, they did not think to get one 
the same as we had done. At any rate, 
they failed to send samples, so two 
days later when I again called on the 
customer I carried out the order in my 
pocket for the car of fir crossarms. 


T. H. Rhodes. 


* * * 


Co-operation Helped 


N a recent visit to a small town 

in Minnesota, I noticed that a 
new electric shop had been born since 
my last visit. I called to get acquaint- 
ed and be in on the ground floor. 

We became quite well acquainted 
but in the course of the conversation 
I learned that, although a good prac- 
tical electrician, he was not well post- 
ed on business principles. I gave him 





ELECTRICAL 4 




















Spent Some Time ARRANGING His 
WInNDow. 


what advice I could on running a 
time payment department on washing 
machines and vacuum cleaners, and 
spent some time arranging his win- 
dow display and store layout. 

My personal interest evidently ap- 
pealed to him so much that with 
little sales effort I obtained an order 
for quite a supply of appliances, twin 

















sockets, etc. He has proved to be a 
very valuable customer and an excel- 
lent account. Wm. Wilde. 


* * * 


Practical Experience Helped 
EGARDING the following inci- 


dent, will mention the fact that 
I had spent about ten years as a prac- 





I DiscoverEeD THE FreLtps Were BucKkIne. 


tical electrician before accepting a po- 
sition as a jobber’s salesman about 
two years ago, which, I believe, was 
the means by which I secured this par- 
ticular order. It was the first after 
many calls but included at least 90 
per cent of the electrical requirements 
purchased by this particular firm in 
the past 18 months. 


On this particular day I was ush- 
ered into the purchasing agent’s office 
and very cordially welcomed as had 
been the case with my previous calls, 
and during our first few words, was 
asked if he had remembered correctly 
that I had worked at motor work dur- 
ing my practical experience and assur- 
ing him that such was the case, he 
said he had a motor out in the plant 
that had given their local electrician 
and their own maintenance man con- 
siderable trouble. 


To shorten my story somewhat, I 
was given overalls and climbing to the 
motor shelf, discovered that the fields 
were bucking in a compound motor 
and after adjusting same properly, 
the motor has given no trouble since 
that day and I came away with a very 
substantial order for supplies. 


Apparently. the incident gave me a 
good standing and will say that the 
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same condition has gotten our com- 
pany some very nice business, includ- 
ing a goodly number of motor and ap- 
paratus repair jobs. I believe it a 
permanent benefit to any salesman who 
has been fortunate enough to have had 
a few years’ practical experience in 
the construction of any product which 
he represents. 


Earl H. Hamblet. 


* * * 


Won Over Mrs. Dealer 


Y territory comprises the north- 
In 


ern section of Indiana. 
the town of K is a progres- 
sive electrical dealer whom _ for 


months I had been trying to win over 
to our house and our line of vacuum 
cleaners and appliances. All my ar- 
guments, pleadings and demonstra- 
tions were of little avail. I wondered 
whether it was my fault or his dense- 
ness that he couldn't see I had a 
superior product. 

During the “Flu” epidemic in the 
fall of 1918, however, my opportunity 











I VotuNTEERED TO TAKE CHARGE. 


I called at this dealer’s store 
early one Saturday morning at the be- 
ginning of the holiday rush to find 
that Mr. Dealer and his two clerks 
were confined to their homes with the 
malady and that Mrs. Dealer was in 
charge. 


arrived. 


2 


Tell Us How You Landed The Order 


Write a letter telling how you secured an order in the face of difficulties; or how 
you overcame some obstacle that other salesmen may be confronted with. An in- 
cident that may seem simple to you may help the other fellow land. 

If you want the suggestions of your fellow salesmen you must do your part by 
giving them the benefit of your experiences. 


We Will Pay $5.00 For Every Letter Published 


YU MONIUUNNTOUUNOLLNANHU UAHA HEU 


The extent of Mrs. Dealer’s know]l- 
edge of the business was confined to 
what she had learned operating her 
own electrical devices. Consequently 
she was at a loss to know what she’d 
do with the Saturday rush. Seeing 
opportunity banging at my door, I 
volunteered to take charge for the day 
if she would permit me. She seemed 
to be tickled to death at the sugges- 
tion. 

Business was great. I produced my 
demonstrator-cleaner from the back of 
my flivver, and, though it was probably 
rather a nervy trick, I sold several of 
my cleaners to be shipped at once 
from warehouse stock. At every lull 
in business I talked my cleaner and 
appliances to Mrs. Dealer. At the 
end of the day Mrs. Dealer went home 
quite tired, but sold on the idea of my 
cleaner. She also promised to put it 
up to hubby when she got home. 

I stayed in town till Monday when 
Mr. Dealer was feeling well enough to 
put in his appearance at the store. 
Although a little ruffled at my having 
sold my cleaner in place of the one he 
stocked, he said, in appreciation for 
my kindness to both Mrs. Dealer and 
himself, he’d give it a trial. Besides, 
he averred, if I could sell my cleaner 
to Mrs. Dealer and his customers 
without one at hand to deliver it must 
be pretty good. 

I shipped him several on a trial or- 
der. This Christmas just passed he 
ordered 200 more and besides hand- 
ling my cleaner he also stocks my line 
of heating appliances. 

Albert M. Conklin. 
* * * 

WHEN a young man’s eyesight be- 
comes so poor that he thinks a certain 
young lady has pearly white wings, 
he needs a parson, not an optician. 





And— 


It Pays to Be Wide Awake 


ALLING on an electrical dealer, 

I heard the manager talking at 
the telephone. I just heard the tail- 
end of the conversation which was this: 
“Yes, it happens that department 
store is selling the washer $10.00 
cheaper than regular price.’ The man 
was busy and did not have time to 
give me an audience so I was not able 
to ask him about the name of the 
washer. I then secured a newspaper 
of the day before and found the wash- 
er to be a “Clean White.” Later in 
the day I called on another dealer 
whom I was trying to get to stock my 
washer, “The Snow White,’ but I 
was informed he was going to stock 
the “Clean White” which was listed 
$15.00 cheaper than my machine. I 
told him about the department store 
cutting the price $10.00 and for his 
own information to call up the depart- 
ment store and inquire how much they 
were selling it for, which he did and 
found the price was as I told him. 
Then and there his decision was made. 





Suowep Him THe Cut-Price Ap. 


He stocked my machine following out 
Bill Goodwin’s plan of doing business 
with jobbers that are helping the deal- 
ers and discouraging cut prices. 

I offer this illustration mostly to 
demonstrate the fact that a salesman 
must be wide-awake, and ready to 
grasp and investigate any bit of infor- 


mation obtainable. A. G. Batt. 
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The most urgent need for things electrical on the farm today is Sim- 
plicity. The farmer has had his trouble trying to solve the mysteries of 
Gas Engines, Storage Batteries, etc. The farmer's chief object is to pro- 
duce food and anything which diverts the farmer's attention from his 


essential work, hurts the farmer as well as the Consumer. 


Obviously Central Station service 
frees the farmer from a multitude of 
worries, but to get the best results 
form Central station service the appa- 
ratus which controls the primary side 
must also be trouble proof. 





Simplicity was the thing uppermost 
in the minds of the designers of Three 
E, Farmer Line Switching and Protec- 
tive Equipment. We have stripped it 
of all unnecessary details, eliminated 
cumbersome mechanisms which only 
add complication to the equipment and 
make it harder to maintain. 


MLL 
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Illustration js 


of our Com- 
bination “L” 
Switching and 
Protective 
Equi pment 
which is built 
for all Stand- 
ard Voltages 
up to 22,000. 


Our combination L- Farmer Line Switching and Protective Equipment consists of three 
essential elements, a lightning arrester, choke coil and fuse disconnect mounted on a rigid self con- 


tained base with the different component parts arranged so that they will function properly and be 
accessible for any purpose. 


Let us send you our new literature on this subject 


Electrical Engineers Equipment Co. 
35 S. Desplaines Street, Chicago 
qenaetedeaan 


HICH QUALITY 
Line AND STATION EQUIPMENT 
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HERE are as 


customer as 


many ways of 


reaching a there 
are whiskers on a Bolshevist, and the 
right way is the only way. Some are 
won by a winning smile, others must 
be knocked out cold before they'll take 
But the hardest proposi- 
tion I ever ran up against was Fir- 
kins,” “Firkins was 
one of these jovial, good natured kind 


the count. 
remarked South. 


who turned you off with a slap on the 
He 
never scold and are seldom sold. 
He met 
me at the desk with a broad, expansive 
smile and a hearty handshake. ‘Well, 
well, well,’ he bubbled—‘mighty glad 
Sit down, 
want to tell you about my fishing trip.’ 
I had a lot of Firkins’ fish 
tucked away in my memory, but not 
Orders 
trout 


shoulder. was that type who 


“Called on him last week. 


to see you—have a chair. 


stories 


the record of a single order. 

didn’t grow Firkins’ 
streams. He was a fine entertainer 
but a mighty poor customer. When- 
ever I tried to sell, Firkins began to 
tell. When I looked for a nice order 
I generally got away with a good story 
and My firm 
wasn't collecting stories and derived 


along 


a fairly good cigar. 


no benefit from the cigars I smoked 
in Firkins’ office—sales manager went 
sc far as to hint this one day. 

“Well, what do you need to-day?” I 
asked. 

“He slapped me on the knee. ‘Ha, 
ha, say, that’s a good one, he an- 
swered. Then in a serious tone, ‘Why, 
say, you fellows are getting so darned 
good that we purchasers have to pro- 
tect You'd 
stock us up faster than we could close 
out. Soon customers wouldn’t be able 
to get a foot over the threshold—then 
see the boat we'd be in. Why, there 
isn't a thing I need except perhaps a 
nice little two days’ fishing trip up 
some quiet stream away from sales- 
men, with nothing to bother me except 
mosquitoes and rattle snakes,’ he 
laughed. 

“Well, then, Mr. Firkins, I'll tell 


you an experience of my own. I 


ourselves against you. 


fished a stream for a long time myself, 
once; up quite a distance was a big 
pool, and in that pool was a whopping 
big trout. He would come out occa- 
sionally and show himself. I tried 
mighty hard to land him—used all 
sorts of flies and bait to get him, but 
never succeeded.” 

“Is he there yet?” 
with interest. 

“Yes, he’s still there.” 

“Gee whiz, and you've given him 
up. Don’t do that, young fellow. Go 
after him, hang on, there’s something 
he'll take. Where’s this pool any- 
way?” he asked excitedly. 

“Right here,” I explained, “right 
here in this office. Now, Mr. Firkins, 
I want you to hear this thing through. 
If I haven't got the goods why don’t 
bite. But I want you to look the bait 
over. Will you?” 

He laughed, “Sure, shoot !’’ 

“T did, I baited him with the merits 
of our product. Next I switched to 
sales policy. Finally I tried him with 
wriggling profits, took out my order 
book, and asked, ‘How many?’ 

“By the glistening goldfish,’ he 
ejaculated, ‘““Hooked him you have.” 

He has been on our lists ever since. 


asked Firkins 


* * * 


ELLING and advertising effort, 

when you are behind with your or- 
ders, is a preparation—a prudence— 
for the period when you are ahead 
with your orders. 

The other day a fish monger went 
through the streets of a small New 
England town, blowing a horn and be- 
tween blasts yelling “Scup and scrod !” 
“Seup and scrod!’’—two well known 
kinds of fish in that country. 

A woman came to a door and said: 
“Gimme some scup.” 

“Haven't got any scup,” said the 
fish monger. 

“Well, then,” said the woman, “what 
are you yelling ‘scup’ for if you 
haven’t got any scup?” 

“Why,” replied the fish monger, “I 
didn’t want you to forget scup when I 
got scup!” 














the 
crowded car knew by reputation 


LMOST everybody in 
the elderly gentleman sharing my 
seat; he was frequently mentioned in 
the daily papers. I threw down the 
commercial publication I had just 
finished. “Mind if I look it over?” he 
asked. 

“Certainly not,” I responded. 

“This is good stuff,’ he went on, “I 
know; I read ’em all. A lot of these 
fellows who talk and write interest- 
ingly about Salesmanship never sold 
a dollar’s worth of goods in their lives, 
and they all give the same magic for- 
mula for Success: Inspiration and 
Perspiration—and, they're right. 

“When I began to sell,” he contin- 
ued, “I resolved to be a top notcher. 
So, I hit upon the philosophy of mak- 
ing every minute count. I worked 
overtime to make myself efficient. I 
studied the game on the road and off, 
and the copy book pepologists shot me 
full of a lot of good hot helpful dope. 
So whenever I found the mortal road 
man in bed, fast asleep, I turned to 
the immortals and profited a lot. 

“T’ve never regretted the time I 
spent with them, yet the other fellows 
couldn’t all see it my way. 

“One night, I remember, I was up 
hard at the game. I was, at that 
exact moment, spell bound with a 
glowing account of a salesman who 
landed a big contract by climbing 
through the transom to meet a famous 
prospect whom he had trailed hun- 
dreds of miles to overtake. 

“This confident fellow believed he 
had only to go over the proposition 
with his man to land the order. He 
needed only the interview, so he chose 
this audacious course. He climbed. 
He got this man’s signature to one of 
the largest contracts ever effected. 
He never stopped climbing. He is 


now at the head of one of our greatest 
corporations. 

“Then and there I took that fel- 
low’s motto, and it has helped me on 
and up. That’s why I encouraged this 
thing; I’ve taken it myself. 
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Inexpensive . 
Easy to Install 
Dependable in Service 


Long-Lived | 
Without Maintenance 












Manufacturers of 


Fuses 
1,000 to 150,000 
Volts 
1 to 400 Amperes 
Circuit Breakers 
1,000 to 150,000 
Volts 
1 to 500 Amperes 
Lightning Arresters 
Primary Cut-outs 
Fuse Mountings 
Fused Switches 
Disconnecting 
Switches 
Choke Coils 
Outdoor Substations 





Farm Service 
Equipment 
Relays 


Recording 
Synchroscopes 









































NOW IS THE TIME 


ITH the approach of summer, the possibilities 
of farmer business for the jobber and jobbers’ 


salesmen are tremendous. 


There isn't one farmer in a hundred who doesn't 
appreciate the advantages of electric service—and who 


hasn't the ready cash to pay for what he wants. 


And so the S & C Farm Service Equipment has 
been developed to provide a practical means for fur- 


nishing central-station service to the farmer. 


The S & C equipment is a combination of standard 
parts, assembled in a simple and compact manner as 
a unit. Its component parts, comprising standard 
S & C fuse, choke coil, transformer, lightning arrester 
and switch are arranged in the simplest, most logical 
order, thus insuring strength, reliability in perform- 


ance and virtually no maintenance expense. 


S & C Farm Service Equipment provides the means 
for economically furnishing central-station service to 
rural districts. Get enthusiastic over this field. It 
will mean greatly increased profits. Talk to the cen- 
tral-station men in your territory. Show them how 
S & C Farm Service Equipment will permit them to 


add profitable business without increased investment. 


You should read Bulletin X.W. It gives just the 


information you need to sell this idea. Write for it. 
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HE crowd was talking about 
T “Deacon” Ellis, who had just 
broken away from the—well, never 
mind what company it was—if you 
don’t know Deac it doesn’t make any 
difference what company he worked 
for. He had been on the road quite 
a long stretch, and because all the 
snug berths in the office had been 
given to members of the Boss’s family, 
it looked as though he’d stay on the 
road till doomsday. So, having a lit- 
tle money and a little nerve, he had 
broken away and was going into the 
manufacturing of some sort of motor- 
driven farm appliance. 

“Same old story,” sighed one of the 
crowd. “Gets the idea that because 
he can sell wire and fittings he can 
bust into the big league manufacturing 
game and make good.” 

“Like a circus man or a ball player. 
Their idea is to buy a cigar store and 
settle down. Never knew one that 
failed to fail.” 

“Don’t be too darn sure about 
Deac’s failing,” chimed in a third. “I 
know that old bird. I'll lay a small 
Federal Reserve note that he makes 
good.” 

“Where do you get it?—not the 
Federal Reserve note—I know you got 
that off the expense account—but this 
stuff about making good. What does 
Deac know about farm business?” 

“He knows all there is to know by 
this time. That’s why I’m betting on 
him. That he-bee has a system.” 

“All right; we bite. What’s the 
system?” 

“Newspaper men. They know more 
than old man Britannica who wrote 
the encyclopedia. Deac has made it 
his job to know the boys who invent 
the news. You never see him daw- 
dling around the hotel lobby waiting 
for a train. You never see him walk- 
ing sixty-seven miles a night around 
a pool table nor gluing a myopic orb 
to the sizable thighs of the burlesque 
queen. Not him. The time which 
most men spend in damfool dalliance, 

Deac Ellis spends in the city room of 
the local newspaper, where he gathers 
information and amusement in about 
equal proportions. 


“And let me hasten to add that 
these newspaper chaps know a thing 
or two or three. Also, what they don’t 
know they can find out by calling up 
somebody or sending a wire query to 
the next town or the next state or the 
next planet. 

“So when Deac began to think 
about this farm appliance business, he 
asked questions of the newspaper 
boys. ‘How many milk cows in Ida- 
hoe?’ sezze. The World Almanak was 
silent on the subject, and the latest 
bulletin of the Department of Agri- 
culture touching milk cows was too 
old to be reliable. ‘I’ll wire Tom Cos- 
tello of Chicago,’ says the editor chap 
that Deac was talking to, and a couple 
of hours later the word was back— 
136,000. “Tell you what you do: if 
you want any more dope on farms and 
farming, you call in and see Tom next 
time you go to Chicago—I’ll give you 
a letter to him,’ offered the newspaper 
And he did—and Deac did— 
and here’s the result :—” 

“But, say,’ broke in one of the 
crowd, “how do you happen to have 
this down so pat?” 

“Easy number 4-11-44: 
Deac has invited me to go into busi- 
ness with him, so he gave me all the 
dope. 

“But let me tell you what Deac 
found out: He got absolutely reliable 
information from a questionnaire that 
had gone out to some 25,000 farmers 
in Idaho, Washington and Oregon. 
He learned how many of these farm- 
ers expect to buy electric farm light- 
ing outfits during the year 1920, how 
many will buy electric washing ma- 
chines, how many will buy milking 
machines, how many will buy sepa- 
rators. : 

“When I asked Deac how he came 
to use the newspaper men this way he 
explained that he always had done it 
while traveling for the jobbing house. 
Instead of getting beery dope from 
the bartenders and hotel lounge lice, 
and from drummers in other lines who 
generally were either bluffing to keep 
their nerve up or yip-yipping to dis- 
courage competitors, he got his info 
hot off the fire. ’ 


man, 


answer 


“Of course Deac Ellis may not 
make a go of this new venture of his— 
for being a manufacturer is a whole 
lot different from selling supplies— 
but if information will help, Deac is 
as good as a millionaire right now. 

oe. *: @ 


T’S a long jump from the little 

red school-house to the sales terri- 
tory of an electrical jobbing house, 
but sometimes it’s worth while to re- 
trace the distance (mentally at least) 
to refresh ourselves in some of the 
lessons we learned there. Most of the 
lessons I learned had nothing to do 
with the three R’s. The things that 
stick in my ciaw are little vignettes 
of human nature, and of these none 
sticks closer than the lesson I learned 
while studying “‘teacher’s pet.” 

In every little red school-house 
there is a teacher’s pet—a mincing 
sissy with innocent eyes and the heart 
of a hyena who trades bright red 
apples and goo-y endearments for un- 
deserved and unearned favors. Most 
kids have a fierce resentment against 
the teacher’s pet, but not I. Observ- 
ing the little boot-licker’s crude meth- 
ods, I came to have a wholesome dis- 
trust both for people who buy favors 
and folks who sell them. 

How does this apply to the jobbing 
business? I'll tell you. Every jobber’s 
salesmanager (almost) has certain 
lines which can best be described as 
“teacher's pets.’ These lines are 
favored and boosted above their 
deserts and above better goods, be- 
cause the manufacturers of their rep- 
resentatives are dexterous purveyors 
of the salve. Bunk, twaddle, protesta- 
tions of friendship, simulated admira- 
tion and plain bull, are employed to 
keep the line active when by all rules 
of business and common-sense it ought 
to be cut out of the catalog. Even 
the individual salesman is the victim 
of the blandishments of some ‘“‘teach- 
er’s pet” type of manufacturer. We're 
all human and we all like it. 

But business integrity requires that 
jobbers be hard boiled. We cannot 
afford to monkey with the good old 
law of supply and demand. Our re- 
sponsibility is to the customer. 





next one you hear. 








ELP us make this department of maximum interest. 
about the boys in the trade. 


If humorous—so much the better. 





We want true stories 
Send in the 
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JOBBERS’ SALESMEN anD FARMERS 


AST month we told you of the 
Service Certificate Plan of erect- 
ing farm lines. 


It is simply a common-sense plan for 
overcoming the obstacles which have 
stood in the way of extend- 
ing lines to farming communi- 
ties in the past. 


Briefly, it works as follows: 
Farmers are asked to buy serv- 
ice certificates. This money is 
used to build a transmission 
line to the nearest central sta- 
tion, with a Unit-Type Farm 
Line Substatien at each sub- 
scriber’s premises. 


The completed line then be- 
comes the property of the util- 
ity. 


The price of the certificates 
will depend on the cost of 
erecting the line and the num- 
ber of farms to be connected. 
For instance, if a six-mile line 
cost $6000 and 30 farmers 
wanted service, each will pay 
$200. The cost of Delta-Star 
Unit-Type Farm Line Equip- 
ment and a 5-kv-a. transform- 
er will approximate $400, 
making the entire cost about 
$600 for each farmer. 





Where do you get off? 


Don’t you begin to see the 
tremendous possibilities for 
the sale of electrical equip- 





standards—at no cost to them. And 
connected to these lines will be profit- 


able customers. Tell the contractor- 


dealer how he can get the contract for 
building the lines, wiring the houses 
and selling appliances, lamps and mot- 


ests of you, vour house, the contractor- 
dealer, central station and farmer. You 
sell the idea to the farmer, then the 
line equipment to the contractor-dealer, 
who in turn erects the line for the 
central station. The farmer gets 24- 

hour service at low cost and 











ment if these farmer lines are 
built in your territory? 


Explain the plan to the central sta- 
tion company and show how they can 
acquire additional lines—built to their 


A Unit-Type Farm Equipment. 


ors if he will co-operate. Go to the 
farmer himself. Get his co-operation. 


It is a co-operative plan in the inter- 


everybody’s satisfied. 


We have started this move- 
ment in many localities and 
are prepared to effectively 
co-operate with you to inau- 
gurate it in your own terri- 
tory. Remember that provi- 
sion is made for the jobber in 
the sale of Delta-Star Unit- 
Type Farm Line Equipment. 


Farmers are manifestly in- 
terested. They have the money 
and are willing to pay for 
service that will shorten their 
day, lessen their chores and 
help solve their labor problems. 


The news of the Service 
Certificate Plan is becoming 
widespread among them and 
they are adopting it in large 
numbers. 


Farmers are so_ interested 
that they are inquiring with- 
out being canvassed. There is 
an immense potential business 
among the 7,500,000 farmers 
in the United States that can- 
not be taken care of by all the 
5000 electrical supply job- 
bers’ salesmen for years to 
come. 





Get into this popular move- 
ment now. Watch for further 
helpful particulars in this 

space next month, but in the mean- 
time write for Bulletin No. 35, full 
of interesting, helpful facts. 


Delta-Star Electric Company 


New York, N. Y., 100 Broadway 
Boston, Mass., 76 Pearl St. 
Rochester, N. Y., E. & B. Building 
Syracuse, N. Y., City Bank Bldg. 
Salt Lake City, Utah, Walker Bk. Bldg. 





UNIT- TYPE INTERCHANGEABLE PARTS 


2433-53 Fulton St.,°Chicago, Illinois 


Buffalo, N. Y., 601 Ellicott Square 
St. Louis, Mo., Railway Exchange 


Indianapolis, Ind., 518 Traction Terminal Bldg. 


DELT. 


Toronto, Ont., 67 Yonge St. 

Seattle, Wash., Hoge Building 
Philadelphia, Pa.,902 Real Estate Trust 
Denver, Colo., 1633 Tremont St. 
Pittsburgh, Pa., Union Arcade 


“STARS 
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The other day I saw an ingenious 
housewife lift an electric fan from the 
kitchen shelf to the edge of the sink. 


Then she turned 


New Fan it on a stack of 
Uses dishes freshly 
rinsed. In five 


minutes they were perfectly dry. 

Why wouldn’t the idea be worth 
displaying in actual form in a dealer's 
window? 

Again, this same ingenious lady 
used her fan to dry clothes in the 
basement on a wet day. 

And still more: she dried her freshly 
washed and polished white slippers— 
and then her hair—all ideas for the 
dealer and ripe for you to pass on 
to him. 

* * * 

According to George Loring, writ- 
ing in the New York World Retailer, 
“$25,000,000 worth of electrical fur- 

nishings and ap- 
The New York _pliances should be 
Field sold at retail next 

year in New York, 
as a part of the home equipment of 
the people in that city who are already 
using electricity for lighting.” 

The reasons for this new business, 
according to Mr. Loring are, difficulty 
in keeping servants, inability to have 
work done satisfactorily when sent out, 
and a higher standard of living ob- 
taining among people who do not keep 
servants. 

People are beginning to discover 
that electricity is not expensive—that 
it washes the family dishes for a quar- 
ter of a cent, does the family washing 
for five cents and keeps the house 
clean for ten cents a month. 

This is New York, understand, at 
$25,000,000. But there are a few 
women outside of New York—women 
who are beginning to think along the 
same lines. But these women are not 
quite ready to hunt up an electric 
dealer and coax him to sell them floor 
lamps, boudoir lamps, table lamps, 


percolators, toasters, chafing dishes, 


ertinent 


B5) 
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Sales Facts and 





Figures 


aA 





curling irons, vibrators, heating pads, 
sewing machine motors, vacuum clean- 
ers, clothes washers, etc., etc. 

This business is going to come only 
to the dealers who go after it the 
hardest, who have a suitable location 
and have studied the question of 
service. 

A modern hotel contains the room 
lighting equipment that the modern 
Here 
is where the suggestions are developed, 
and they are educated. It would be 
a good scheme for a jobber decorator 


‘“‘housewife” will soon demand. 


to make a note of every modern idea 
in interior decorating and furnishing 
that he sees in the best hotels—pass 
these to the dealer in such a way that 
with ! 


he can make use of them lis 


trade—and in his window. 

Stop and think how many people 
there are, who would like to possess 
the luxury of a shaving lamp or the 
convenience of a bed reading lamp. 


* * * 


One of the largest soap manufac- 
turers in the United States in a re- 
cent advertisement laid emphasis on 
the words, “Don’t 
blame your wash- 
ing machine if 
your clothes come 
out discolored and injured—it’s the 
soap.” 


Don’t Blame 
Washer 


These are words well spoken 
and for the benefit of the washing ma- 
chine user who has not seen the ad 
they should be passed on. “Soaps that 
contain bleaching alkalies, destroy the 
fabric and don’t wash clean,” the ad 
The 
tained in a soap have a great deal to 


goes on to say. elements con- 


do with the condition of clothes after 
If there 


are injurious substances in the soap 


coming out of the washer. 


the texture of delicate fabrics espe- 
cially can be so materially weakened 
that the mere rubbing of them in the 
hands would cause their destruction. 
The statement needs emphasis, “Don’t 
blame the washing machine-—watch 


your soap.” 


The Electric Shop of the Common- 
wealth Edison Co., Chicago, has de- 
vised a novel way of attracting pass- 

ers-by to its win- 
Novel Window dow. An electric 
Magnet washing machine 

filled with spark- 
ling white suds is put in operation in 
the window. In the upper right-hand 
corner of the window is placed a regu- 
lation theatrical spotlight the rays 
from which are directed on the suds. 
A colorwheel revolving continuously in 
front of it causes the suds to take on 
each of the primary colors about a 
second apart. The wheel and spotlight 
being nearly out of sight the observer 
is puzzled for a moment to know how 
the quick color change is accomplished. 


* * * 


Let’s suppose. Supposing you go 
to a Purchasing Agent or a Plant 
Manager about lighting and he tells 
vou that his light- 
ing is all right, at 
least he thinks it 
is. He under- 
stands, of course, that the impression 
on the eye of an object is dependent 
upon the amount of light available. 
If there is plenty of light the eye 
focuses quicker and the reflex action 
of the muscles of the body come into 
play just that much sooner. 


Usually Gets 
Results 


Supposing you get him to try the 
following stunt. Take a board a foot 
square and punch holes in it the size 
of a lead pencil one inch apart. Set 
the board on his desk and lay down 
on his desk a pencil one and one-half 
feet away from it. Suppose he were 
picking up a die or a tool of one kind 
or another and placing it actually in 
the holes one after another, after each 
operation laying the tool down. We 
are approximating the action of a 
mechanic on a lathe or a work bench. 

Supply. him with three foot-candles 
and then six and then ten and then 
20—measured_ by foot-candle 
meter. Hold a watch on the complete 
operation under each differing quan- 


your 
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IMPORTANT: 


If your customer’s apparatus is burnt-out by 
lightning this summer, replacement will be prac- 
tically impossible; a long delay in service and heavy 
expense will result. 


Tell it to them and 
sell them 


Garton- Daniels 


and 


Expulsion 
Arresters 





iii | 
Hl 
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This year you have a big selling point for Gar- 
ton-Daniels and Keystone Lightning Protective 
Apparatus. Tell your Central Station and Elec- 
tric Railway customers that their apparatus has 
doubled in value and that replacements will be 
quite impossibe this summer; that repairs have 
greatly increased in cost; that they should there- 
fore double their lightning protection. They 
Paiste Me ea know that the Garton-Daniels arrester has been 

arton-Daniels xpulsion Type 

Arrester Arrester in service for over a quarter of a century and that 


it is the most reliable and efficient arrester for 
protecting their important apparatus. And you should tell them that the Expulsion Arrester is prin- 
cipally for the protection of transformers. Get your customers to protect each transformer with an 
Expulsion Type Arrester and you’ve got good steady business. Convince him that his apparatus is of 
such great value that it is worthy of the small amount of capital required to buy lightning protection. 





Sell him Garton-Daniels and Expulsion Type Arresters and you will have a satisfied customer—al- 
ways. 


Catalogs and circulars are being sent to your house. 


ExLecrric SERVICE SUPPLIES Co. 


Manufacturer of Railway Material and Electrical supplies 


PHILADELPHIA NEW YORK CHICAGO 
17th and Cambria Streets 50 Church Street Monadnock Building 
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tity of light. The average will show 
him a saving of some twenty-five per 
cent in time between three foot-can- 
dles and 20. 

Then tell your plant manager to 
figure out his manufacturing problem 
along similar lines and let the new 
era of illumination sell itself to him. 

Try it. 

* + * 

On the outskirts of Atlanta, 
Georgia, is an ideal dairy farm. It is 
ideal because Madame Holstein is kept 
cool by an electric 
fan—not only cool 
as she stands in 
the barn, but the 
fans perform a second function of 
keeping off the flies. And anyone 
knows that a swarm of flies on a cow’s 
back during milking time makes her 
«a mighty peevish proposition. 


Fans for 
Dairies 


Furthermore, the milking is done by 
electricity, the hay is conveyed on run- 
ways operated by electric motors, and 
the ensilage is cut and hoisted to the 
silo by electricity. 

Of course the Candler farm at At- 
lanta is equipped beyond the average 
farmer’s needs but it goes to show 
what can be done to make farm work 
more interesting and profitable. Noth- 
ing contributes as much to the produc- 
tiveness of cattle as does painstaking 
care—it pays to use them like humans. 

How can you use this information? 
In this way. Write Asa Candler, 
Candler Building, Atlanta, Georgia, 
asking him to send you a photographic 
print of the interior of his dairy. 

It will cost you the sum of 25 cents. 
Carry this print in your portfolio and 
show the dealers in the farming dis- 
tricts the market that is ready in the 
dairy business for electrical goods. 
One can talk “electricity on the farm” 
until he is blue in the face, while one 
good picture will sell more ideas than 
all your talk. 

* * * 


Over 10 years ago college students 
were making $10 a week during the 
summer conducting a research cam- 


paign in New 
Charting England for the 
Fields purpose of meas- 


uring the potential 
field for Bell telephones. In Boston 
each student was given a section of 
the city to survey. The work was con- 
ducted by the “block-a-day” method. 
Every house in the block was visited. 
They were rated as class “A,” “B” 


or “C” according to the rental value. 
A Class “A” house rated as ,a “one 
line” prospect; 50 per cent of Class 
“‘B” houses rated as “one liners ;” and 
Class “C” as “party lines.” 

When the survey closed the Boston 
district of the Bell Telephone Com- 
pany knew “to the house” the value 
of their field. 

With what result? In the United 
States there are today over 28,827,188 
miles of telephone wires, enough to 
encircle the earth at the equator 1,153 
times. They connect 11,716,520 tele- 
phones and 21,175 exchanges. The 
messages aggregate 22,000,000,000. 
Salaries amount to $175,670,449 an- 
nually. 

What is the lesson? Would not the 
same method, modified, of course, ap- 
plied in each jobber salesman’s terri- 
tory build up a bigger business for 
him? 

The Holland Furnace Company 
have each of their salesmen make a 
thorough survey of the town they are 
working before they start their sales 
campaign. In Lansing, Mich., the 
Holland “man” has a card index show- 
ing every home in the city that will 
soon be in need of a new heating 
system. 

If I were on the road, I would 
consider such a chart, of sales poten- 
tialities, a wonderful piece of talk to 
lay down on the dealer’s counter with, 

“You say you can’t sell the wash- 
ing machines! Well, here are the 
names of 800 residents of this town 
who do not have one. You certainly 
can get five of these, when I’ve the 
job half done for you.” 


* * * 


If you want to know whether this 
is the Electrical Age or not, just mall 
this over. 

The power used 
in our manufactur- 
ing in the United 
States has about 
doubled in the past sixteen years. The 
kilowatt hours turned out by our 
public utilities stations have increased 
eight to nine times in that same period. 

The single state of New York will 
use far more electric power this year 
than the whole country did in 1902. 

The increase in the electrical power 
demand is now ahead of the ability to 
manufacture the equipment and ap- 
paratus. What might be called a 
medium saturation isn’t even in sight 
yet. 


The Electrical 
Age 





This is the Electrical Age and the 
demand for adequate artificial lighting 
is a large factor in making the de- 
mand for juice what it is. 


* * * 


Do steam railroads have a constant 
demand for motors and generators, 
and consequently all of the electrical 

supplies that go 
Steam Railroad with them? Two 
Markets weeks ago I wrote 

a letter to a promi- 
nent trade magazine staff that make 
a business of collecting steam-railroad 
data, and the accompanying analysis 
is what they sent me. I pass it on 
to the Jobber Salesmen as more am- 
munition: There are 264,024 miles of 
main line; over 2,000 general shops; 
over 2,500 round houses; over 1,500 
power houses; over 14,000 pumping 
stations; and over 4,500 coaling sta- 
tions. 

The railroads use motors and gen- 
erators as follows: 

D. C. Motors—50,000, average size 

16 HP. 

A. C. Motors—50,000, average size 

20 HP. 

A. C. Generators—700, average size, 

750 K. V. A. 

D. C, Generators—1,200, average size, 

250 K. W. 

The time of shop employes has been 
cut from 10 to 8 hours and material 
costs are still advancing. Therefore, 
it is imperative that the shops be 
modernized to counterbalance this de- 
crease of working time, increase of 
wages and cost of material. To 
modernize these shops will necessitate 
the installation of labor-saving devices 
and of modern machinery of various 
sorts, which in almost every instance 
will be motor driven. 

The safety-first movement is in its 
infancy. The railroads were the first 
to adopt a safety-first slogan (that is, 
the adoption of the necessary means, 
whereby the employes would be in a 
position, not only to protect them- 
selves, but also to assist in protecting 
others, from the dangers too often 
present). The safety-first movement 
is still in progress and is becoming 
a very important matter in the minds 
of officers and employes. Therefore, 
the necessity of modernized equip- 
ment is recognized as an important 
factor in the safety-first movement, 
which in turn means the usage of 
safety accessories of merit and recog- 
nized standing. 

Owing to the restricted expendi- 
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Made of hard-burned fireclay, with the 
color fired in. Indestructible. Heating ele- 
ment of the best known resistance wire. 
An artistic, cozy heater. Safe, dustless, 
and rugged. No flue or, vent is wanted. 
It is absolutely odorless. 








Sin 


IN THIS? 


This is a reproduction of one of our 
Jobbers’ imprint folders for trade 
distribution. Send for full partic- 
ulars of our proposition to the elec- 
trical Jobber. 


Application of the electrical principle to a firelog has been 
worked out properly at last—coiled resistance units in the 
crevices of the bark. 


A real heater and good looking. 


There is a strong public demand for a practical electric log of 
this kind. With your cooperation as an electrical jobber the 
dealer may be placed in a position to fill this demand. 


We will cooperate with you along lines of sound merchandis- 
ing, giving opportunity for fair profits to each factor in the dis- 
tribution plan. Therefore we want only recognized, legiti- 
mate jobbers. 


STRAIT & RICHARDS, Inc. 


Fabyan PI. NEWARK N. J. 
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‘tures of the past few years, but very 
little money has been put into shop 
equipment. This would obviously in- 
dicate a heavy demand for such equip- 
ment during the few 
In fact the electrical engineer of a 
large middle western railroad stated 
that he firmly believed that purchases 
of electrical apparatus during the next 
three years would amount to over 100 
per cent of the amount of such ap- 
paratus in service as of 1916. 


next years. 


* *% * 

Residence lighting constitutes the 
largest field of the lighting business 
and amounts to over 50 per cent of 
the total. There- 
fore any pointers 
relative to 
dence lighting that 
the jobber’s salesman can give to light- 


Residence 
Lighting 


resi- 


ing companies, contractors and dealers 
should prove of mutual benefit to all 
concerned. One of these pointers is 
to show what a big field it is and how 
ready the average householder is to 
adopt improved lighting facilities if 
these are properly called to his at- 
tention. We are apt to think that we 
have achieved wonderful development 
in residence lighting and there is little 
further to be attained; especially com- 
mon is this impression about our large 
cities. 

The utter fallacy of this impression 
was exposed in a residence lighting 
survey eonducted in Chicago during 
the last few months. Some 750 typical 
residences and apartments were visited 
by trained lighting engineers of the 
central station company. A few of 
the observations of actual average con- 
ditions are as follows. A considerable 
percentage of burned-out lamps and 
empty sockets; large numbers of bare 
lamps, especially in the kitchens; a 
preponderance of the cheapest kinds 
of glassware; very many carbon and 
gem lamps still in use; cheap shower 
fixtures predominate in living and din- 
ing rooms; bed rooms, bath rooms and 
kitchens seldom have more than one 
light and that is usually a stem or 
pendent fixture; few closets have 
lights; both carbon and Mazda lamps 
(and generally of different sizes) are 
often on the same shower fixture; dis- 
gusted with the harshness of the illum- 
ination from the poorly equipped (and 
often poorly designed) fixtures, a very 
large percentage of housewives have 
their living rooms lighted by means of 
portable table and floor lamps; those 


housewives that know of wall re- 


ceptacles want many more of them, 
and those that heard of them for the 
first time are eager to have them in- 
stalled; lack of such outlets results in 
many cases in a mass of drop cords 
run in every conceivable manner from 
the few outlets provided; if more out- 
lets were conveniently available many 
more appliances and portable lamps 
would be gladly used. 

The lessons are obvious. We have 
all been asleep at the switch. House- 
holders are eager for better and more 
convenient lighting and electrical ap- 
pliances. Wideawake contractors and 
dealers can reap a rich harvest by 
letting the householder and housewife 
know and see how easily it can be 
done. In many cases they are already 
ahead of the electrical people they 
should look to for new ideas. 


* * * 


Electricity is: rapidly becoming the 
dominant means of conveying and dis- 
tributing power. One way to sense 
itsincreasing 
growth is to see 
where the coal 
goes that is con- 
sumed annually. Electric light and 
power companies utilized 31,693,000 
tons of bituminous coal in 1917 and 
35,000,000 tons in 1918. The total 
production of coal in 1917 was 551,- 
194,000 tons and in 1918 it was 579,- 
886,000 tons, thus 5.75 per cent of 
production in 1917 and 6.04 per cent 
in 1918 went to electric light and 
power plants. In 1917 electric light 
and power stood fifth in the scale of 


Here to 
Stay 


consumption. 
ee & 


In calling on a dealer in a com- 
munity that is off the main travelled 
road, tell him this: . 

“Let me show 
you what can be 
done to increase 
your sales by ad- 
vertising and circularizing your town 
—that is, pushing your business right 
into people’s faces. ‘Appliance sales 
made to the Public Service Company 
of Northern Illinois, Chicago, Janu- 
ary 1 to December 1, 1919, increased 
75 per cent over 1918. Fewer irons 
were sold in 1919 than in 1918 but 
every other line gained remarkably. 
Washing machines gained 55 per cent, 
vacuum cleaners 155 per cent, fans 
70 per cent, grills 200 per cent, port- 
able lamps 350 per cent, and vibra- 
tors 100 per cent.’ ” 


A Sales 
Argument 


South of the Mason and Dixon line, 
April, May, June, September and 
October are comparatively hot months 

with very little air 
stirring. North of 
the line the ther- 
mometer often 
goes above 90 in the late Spring and 
early Fall. Business men demand 
electric fans during these months. 
Imagine a modern office in New Or- 
leans in June without an electric fan! 
How long would Mr. Business Man 
stand for such a condition? About ten 
minutes—and yet he expects his kid- 
dies to swelter in small school rooms, 
in groups of 40 or more, without the 
breezes of an electric fan. Honestly 
isn’t there some rank injustice in this? 
Whose fault is it? Yours, Mr. Jobber 
Salesman. You have never sold the 
dealer on the idea of educating their 
town on electric fans for school rooms. 

Why not start the ball a rollin’ 
yourself, and the next time you are 
in Terre Haute take a 14-inch fan 
up to the high school, install it and 
put it to doing business. Say, man, if 
you don’t have the rest of the rooms 
in the building jealous, I miss my 
guess. 

Then take a member of the Board 
of Education up there to see your 
“idea.” If you can put the idea over 


A New 
Field 


once, it will serve as a sales argument 
with every dealer you call on. And 
think of the possible business! You 
can’t without spraining your brain. 


* * * 
In a recent scientific survey con- 
ducted in the Pittsburgh District, it 


was found that 107 households quit 
trading at a cer- 


Why Salesmen tain. retail store 
Lose Trade for the following 
reasons: Indiffer- 


ence of sales people, 47; Attempts at 
substituting, 24; Errors, 18; Tricky 
methods, 18; Slow Deliveries, 17; 
Over-insistence, 16; Insolence, 16; 
Unnecessary delays in service, 138; 
Tactless business policies, 11; Bad ar- 
rangement of store, 9; Ignorance con- 
cerning goods, 6; Refused to exchange 
goods, 4. 

Notice the first item, gentlemen. 
Here’s a suggestion: Clip this and 
pass it out to your trade when you 
call, as a helpful suggestion with the 
remark, “Here’s something pretty 
good I saw the other day, etc.” 
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Four of the Many 
Easy Sellers 


The many points of superiority 
of H. & H. Switches and 
‘Paiste’? Wiring Devices make 
selling easy. Usually one solic- 
itation will introduce them, for 
their sturdy construction and 
good finish are instantly recog- 
nized. Thereafter, the test of 
service assures repeat orders 
without sales effort. 


“H. & H.” Switches have made 
the name of Hart & Hegeman 
the symbol of satisfaction for 
the past thirty years wherever 
such goods have been used. 
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THE Hart & HEGEMANMerao. 


HARTFORD, CONN., U.S.A. 
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ILLUMINATION 


The following are divi- 
sions of Benjamin prod- 
ucts on which we will 
be glad to send informa- 
tion: 
Industrial Lighting Division 
Electrical Division (including 
Penjamin Two Way Plug) 
Pressed Steel Products Divi- 
sion 


Enameled Products Division 


Starrett Panel Board Division 














ELLING Correct Industrial Illumination is a 

man’s size job with a man’s size reward. It 
means selling the idea and advantages of light prop- 
erly placed, and then the equipment with which 
to accomplish it. High calibered salesmanship is 
required at every angle and that is why it attracts 
the highest type of salesmen in a high-pressure 
business—the electrical industry. 


On the page opposite is shown one of the many ways this 
organization is doing its part to help the men who sell Indus- 
trial Illumination. This is but one of a series of advertise- 
ments appearing ia a selected group of publications read by 
Industrial Executives the country over. Note how it deals 
with the subject of Correct Industrial Illumination first, and 
then with the equipment for accomplishing it. 


This advertising is keeping the things you have to sell before 
the Industrial Executive consistently in terms of more pro- 
duction, less spoilage and fewer accidents—the things he 
understands best. 


With your Benjamin Industrial Lighting Bulletin No. 17 
and publicity such as this, backing up every effort you make, 
selling Benjamin Industrial Illumination equipment opens up 
a real opportunity for doing high-grade, clean-cut business of 
the kind you like best. 


If you haven’t your copy of Bulletin 17 write us, or if you 
want any particulars— 


Address the Advertising Department 
806 West Washington Blod., Chicago 


BENJAMIN ELECTRIC MFG. CO. 


Factories: Chicago and Desplaines, IIl. 


Sales and Distribution Offices: 


247 West 17th Street, New York 806 W. Washington Blvd., Chicago 
580-582 Howard Street, San Francisco 
Benjamin Electric Mfg. Co. of Canada, Ltd., Toronto, Canada 
The Benjamin Electric, Limited, London, England 


Sell 
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First Electrically 
Propelled Yacht 


The yacht “Elfoy” built by Herres- 
hoff in 1914 but now owned by Russell 
A. Alger, Jr., is the first vessel of 
its kind to be electrically propelled. 
Though essentially a sailing schooner 
her present owner desired to have 
auxiliary propelling apparatus and 
therefore installed a six-cylinder 115- 
hp. Winton-Diesel oil engine direct- 
connected to a 75-kw. Westinghouse 
generator, which supplies power to a 
90-hp., 860-r. p. m. motor direct-con- 
nected to the propeller. A_ single 
handle on the deck completely controls 
the motor making it unnecessary to 
signal the engine room. A set of 
meters gives the navigator full infor- 
mation as to the performance of the 
machinery. 

~ * * 
Cleveland Rotary Club 
Holds Electrical Luncheon 


The regular weekly luncheon of the 
Rotary Club of Cleveland, O., March 
18, was made an electrical affair due 
to the great interest in the Cleveland 
Electrical Show which was in progress 
at that time. James M. Wakeman, 
general manager of the Society for 
Electrical Development in an address 
to those in attendance called atten- 
tion to how little those visiting the 
show seemed to appreciate the great 
amount of engineering skill and in- 
ventive genius that was required to 
bring about the production of those 
ever-ready servants—electric appli- 
ances. He then pointed out the 
numerous forces and materials back of 
the button that starts the operation 
of the appliance—the coal pile or the 
waterfall, the boilers or the turbines, 
the generators, transformers and the 
miles of transmission lines either un- 
derground or overhead; the copper, 
iron, brass, steel, rubber, mica, car- 
bon, platinum and other materials 
brought from the four corners of the 
earth to be applied to the publics 
service. Mr. Wakeman also said that 
the society has compiled a list of over 
8000 users for electricity, classified 





by trades from aerial swings to wood- 
working establishments. 
* * * 
An Electrical 
Wedding 
The public marriage of a couple for 
whom an electrical “hope chest” had 
been contributed by exhibitors at- 
tracted the attention of 20,000 people 
during the Cleveland Electrical Show. 
On days, other than that on which the 
wedding was held, the attendance 
averaged 15,000, but this attractive 
feature seemed to draw out a larger 
and more curious throng. Included 
in the electrical “hope chest’ were 
lamps, electric range, vacuum cleaner, 
toaster, percolator and other electrical 
devices necessary in the modern home. 
* * * 


Society for Electrical 
Development in Membership 
Drive 

“Thousand new members by July” 
is the slogan adopted by the Society 
for Electrical Development in a mem- 
bership drive recently inaugurated. 
Since the signing of the armistice the 
membership of the organization has 
increased but this is largely due to 
old, returning members who had been 
forced to withdraw during the war. 
The society has mapped out an exten- 
sive direct-by-mail campaign and the 
first of this series has gone out in the 
form of a letter setting forth briefly a 
few of the advantages of membership. 

* * # 


Do It As Your Wife 
Did It 


Prof. Frank Dignan, head of the 
department of letters at La Salle Ex- 
tension University, Chicago, in a 
recent address before members of the 
Executives’ Club said, “When ap- 
proaching a hard prospect, pause and 
consider the methods your wife em- 
ployed to bring you to the altar, and 
then, armed with a philosophy of 
salesmanship that cannot fail, take the 
prospect’s order for a ‘couple o’ mil- 
lion dollars worth of goods.’ Coquet- 
ry in sales letters and the use of the 
subtle artifice that women have 
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learned to use so successfully,” he 
said, “‘will bring home the bacon.” 
* * * 
Motor Car 
Facts 
Last year there were built in this 
country 1,586,787 motor cars and 
305,142 motor trucks. The cars were 
valued wholesale at $1,899,282,995 
and the trucks at $408,311,000, a com- 
bined value of more than $1,800,000,- 
000, to which should be added 
hundreds of millions of dollars more 
for tires, accessories and _ repairs. 
This year’s production is planned to 
be at least one-fourth larger than last 
year’s. The country’s automobile bill 
will probably exceed $8,000,000,000. 
* * * 
The Jobbers’ Salesman 
on Top 
The hit that Tue Jopser’s Saves- 
MAN has made in the electrical jobbing 
field was demonstrated during a recent 
visit of one of the magazine’s repre- 
sentatives to one of Chicago’s largest 
jobbing houses. The assistant sales 
manager of the firm receives many 
trade papers but he says he likes Tue 
JospBER’s SALESMAN so well that he al- 
ways manages to keep it on his desk 
in plain sight of the many visitors who 
stop at his desk. He says he is glad 
to put in a good word for it in answer 
to each of the many queries he re- 
ceives. That's where the writer of 
this note found it. 
* * # 
Tornado Cripples Light 
and Power Lines 
The worst tornado that Chicago has 
experienced since May 25, 1896, 
struck the city and its suburbs at one 
o'clock Sunday, March 28, 1920, crip- 
pling street-car service and paralyzing 
telephone and electric light and power 
service. Telephone poles were 
snapped in twain as if they were 
toothpicks, and live wires blown across 
homes and other buildings caused 
fires that resulted in many hundreds 
of thousands of dollars worth of dam- 
age. It was reported that one hamlet 
near Chicago was wiped out and many 
other suburbs rent from end to end. 
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Mr. Jobber’s Salesman, Sir: 


In making my bow, permit me to introduce to you America’s foremost A.C. watt- 
hour meter—the Duncan Model M2. It has become a veritable cash register of all the 
central stations’ interests outside the office cash drawer. Its fidelity to its owners scat- 
tered throughout this broad land and across the seas has become proverbial, and is ac- 
cepted as a declaration of its acknowledged ability to meet every present day need. Its 
unqualified accuracy has put into the past the worries and troubles that for years be- 
sieged plant managers through dissatisfied patrons; and lighting plants that once had 
difficulty in breaking even at the end of the year, now pay dividends with the regularity 
and confidence of a national bank. 


And, gentlemen, be it also said that this instrument is the most-talked-of meter of 
the day. You all have heard of it before. It comes of an aristocratic and honorable 
lineage, and its forebears have made history in blazing the way to establish this coun- 
try’s claim as the foremost in meter supremacy. Its successful application in the com- 
mercial measurement of electrical energy to every known form of A.C. service is estab- 
lished, and bespeaks the qualities with which it is endowed. 


DUNCAN ELECTRIC MFG. CO. 


LAFAYETTE, INDIANA 
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A total of 150 persons are thought to 
have been killed and many hundreds 
of others injured. Heavy life loss 
was also reported in northern Indiana 
and Ohio and lower Michigan, through 
which regions the tornado also swept. 


* * * 


Pacific Coast Newspapers 
Feature Things Electrical 

In connection with the recent intro- 
duction of electrical pages into most 
of the leading newspapers in Califor- 
nia and the wide-spread indication by 
the press of its-willingness to feature 
things electrical, the publicity com- 
mittee of the Pacific Coast Section, 
National Electric Light Association, 
has instituted a regular press service 
which is furnished to electrical men 
and such newspapers as may request 
it for their own use. Some of the 
papers have given word of a definite 
correspondence between the pages of 
advertising and the number of. column 
inches of electrical publicity they are 
willing to give in their reading pages. 
Recognizing the difficulties of obtain- 
ing news from the local contractor- 
dealers and central stations that would 
be representative of the industry the 
N. E. L. A. have taken this step in 
assistance. This service will be per- 
formed through the issuance of a form 
of newspaper sheet, containing news 
items, a record of important meetings 
and articles of interest taken 
from the electrical magazines. It is 
planned to extend the scope of the 
paper later on, as well as the mailing 
list. Under the stimulus of the cam- 
paign being carried out by the public- 
ity committee, Pacific Coast Section, 
N. E. L. A., a record has been set of 
10,000 pages of advertising a year in 
California alone. A large percentage 
of the newspapers of the country de- 
vote a section of their Sunday edition 
to automobile news. A campaign 
should be fostered throughout the en- 
tire United States to induce the news- 
papers to run a similar section of 
probably a page devoted to things 
electrical as is done in California. 
The public is becoming exceedingly 
interested in the labor-saving propen- 
sities and utility of electrically oper- 
ated devices. This interest should be 
developed more quickly to the great 
heights it will eventually reach. 

a. Ff 


brief 


Electrically Heated 
Apartments 

An apartment house, three stories 
high, containing six apartments of 





four and five rooms each in Tacoma, 
Wash., has been successfully heated 
by electricity. There is no furnace 
in the building but in each apartment 
there is a gas heater for use in emer- 
gency. These have never been used. 
Cooking and water heating are done 
by gas. In each apartment two Hot- 
point 220-volt, 18.6-amp., five heat, 
Model E electric heaters are used, 
plugged into special circuits by means 
of baseboard plugs. In the coldest 
weather these heaters keep the apart- 
ments at 70 deg. Fahr., or more. A 
special rate’allowed by the local util- 
ity company of one-half a cent a kilo- 
watt-hour enabled a five-room apart- 
ment to be heated at the nominal cost 
of $40.40 for the year. Cleanliness 
and convenience make this method of 
heating desirable where special rates 
can be obtained. 
* % * 

New Electric Superdreadnought 
Launched 

The superdreadnought Maryland, 
the fourth capital ship of the navy to 
be equipped for electric drive, was 
launched at Newport News, Va., on 
March 20. The Maryland is sister 
ship to the California, launched last 
November at the Mare Island Navy 
Yards, California. Her electrical pro- 
pulsion equipment consists of two 
General Electric —turbo-generator 
units rated at 11,000 kw. each and 
one control board, four 7000-hp. pro- 
peller motors of the induction type 
and six 800-kw. exciter sets, all of the 
same make. The four 7000-hp. induc- 
tion motors produce a combined pro- 
pelling force of 28,000 hp. She is 
the first vesse] to mount 16-in. guns, 
being supplied with a battery of eight 
and thus possessing a range greater 
than any other warship. She is 624 
ft. long, displaces 82,000 tons and is 
equipped to develop a speed of 211% 
knots per hour. In most respects the 
propulsion equipment of the Maryland 
follows that of her predecessors, the 
California and New Mexico. 

* * * 

Building Good Will 
Through Advertising 

Through advertisements in some of 
the popular magazines, the Western 
Electric Co. is now conducting an edu- 
cational campaign designed to build 
good will for the several branches of 
the industry. Eleven advertisements 
of the editorial style have been pre- 
pared that deal with some common 
problem in the home or business life 
of the average citizen and carry a 


common-sense appeal for fair play and 
better understanding of electric serv- 
ice in all its phases. In a corner of 
each ad the company notes: “Pub- 
lished in the interest of Electrical 
Development by an Institution that 
will be helped by whatever helps the 
Industry.” C. G. Du Bois, president 
of the Western Electric Company, in 
referring to this campaign, says: ‘““We 
seek for ourselves as a company to 
build according to ideals that will be 
in harmony with the changing ideals 
of the times. Our effort, it seems to 
us, must go beyond the physical and 
commercial growth of our nation-wide 
system of distributing houses. We 
must seek to understand alike the 
problems of the producer from whom 
we buy and of the customer whose 
trade we seek, so that we may inter- 
pret each to the other. If we can aid 
both to be better understood by the 
public which both, like ourselves in 
the last analysis, must serve, we shall 
of course be aiding all those in the 
great industry of which we ourselves 
are only a part. But we believe that 
only to the extent that we serve the 
whole electrical industry can we share 
in the hoped-for and well-deserved 
prosperity of an industry that is of 
incalculable benefit to civilization.” 


* * *% 


Price Advances 
Of Some Supplies 

The following table gives an item- 
ized account of how prices of some 
electrical and mill supplies have risen 
and fallen between Dec., 1916, and 
Dec., 1919. It will be noticed, how- 
ever, that copper wire represents the 
only item in the list that shows a de- 
crease in cost. Since the compilation 
of the table several of the items have 
taken another jump. 


Per Cent of 
Material Decline 
Wire Weatherproof Copper............ 17.7 
OW ENG OPO CONOR 8 ics ech see 25 
Per Cent of 
Material Advance 
ECONO reaps nie eh Bele asooes Om 
Washington Fir Crossarms.............. 92 
Woatthomt. Meters occ oes 15 
Poles 6”25’ North White Cedar...... 34 
Poles 6”80’ North White Ceda...... 37 
ae | RNS oe oe eae eR an 28 
TOPE, NIE asc i ie ce 98 
Street Hood Reflectors...................... 40 
c.g tener een eel yee 34 
Bolts and Pole-Line Hardware...... 35 
x * * 


The Electrical Appliance 
Market 

Although $275,000,000 have been 
spent in the United States for the wir- 
ing of homes, statistics show that there 
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Distinguished Recognition 
For Allen %% Sodering Fluxes 


Until recently, Allen Sodering Fluxes were the only ones approved by the National Board of 
Underwriters—a distinction that was ours for many years. 


The same characteristics that secured and held this vital recognition also earned for Allen 
Fluxes the approval and the steady trade of such dominant interests as— 


Western Electric Company 


American Telephone & Telegraph Co. 


Bell Telephone System 
Western Union Telegraph :Co. 


The Edison Company and Subsidiaries 


Chicago Railways 


Principal Steam and Electric Railways of the United States and Canada 


United States Government 
Panama Canal 


It is not overstating the case to say that Allen Fluxes dominate the electrical industries of 


North America on the straight basis of their own 


century of continued use. 


Allen Non-Acid Sodering Sticks (Our Leader) 


is in the kits of 
thousands of line- 
men, the stick 
form offering a 
great convenience 
in reaching odd corners quickly. It is convenient to 
carry around. Can’t spill. Won't break (one form, 
in non-metallic tube is especially convenient when 
working around charged wires). Heat the joint and 
rub lightly with sodering stick and apply soder. Sold 
singly; or in counter display cartons containing |2 
sticks, 
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Allen Non-Acid Sodering Paste 


Especially convenient in switch- 
board and similar work. Same 
materials as in sticks but softened 
into paste form. Easy to apply 
and it adheres to the surface while 
sodering is being done. Put up 
in collapsible tubes with non-taper- 
ing aluminum nozzles that feed the 
paste onto the work in a thin 
‘string.’ Also in cans 2, 4, 8 oz. 
and I, 5 lb. cans and in 50 bb. pails. 
You make your own soder self- 
fluxing by dipping it into ALLEN 


paste. 


Allen Non-Acid Sodering Salts 


In a dry, concentrated form. 
Don’t pay freight on water, but 
add 3 parts water to | part salts 
and make up a perfect flux of suf- 
ficient strength to use on old 
metals; a pound of Allen Salts to 
a gallon of water for tin. Put up 
in 14 lb., | Ib. and 5 Ib. bottles, 
and in 50 lb. pails. Also sold in 


barrels. 








performance, thru more than a quarter of a 


Allen Concentrated Non-Acid Liquid Flux 


A favorite with copper and brass 
workers, including the large indepen- 
dent telephone construction companies. 


Allen Non-Acid Alumi-Flux and 
Alumi-Soder 


(They stand the water test) 


= A\LEN ALUM\-Fiuux 


a Go ALLEN ALUm\> SouER  a\ 


The only preparation that can be 
depended on to soder aluminum, either 
to itself or to other metals. Put up in 
sticks only. 


Allen-Thermo Gas Sodering Furnace No. 5 


This is a shop furnace, for use on a bench or 
pedestal. Just the thing for repair sheps of telephone, 
telegraph and electric light and power companies. 
Send for our Bulletin. 


Allen Gas-Air Sodering Iron— 
with interchangeable tips 


Hot flame projected inside the copper. Tip always 
hot. Great time and labor saver. 

















Sales-Resistance Almost Nil 


For the double reason that there is no such thing 
as competition on the basis of quality; and because 
Allen Products are in such universal use in the elec- 
trical industries that everybody worth-while knows, 
and recommends them. 

We invite correspondence with both purchasing and 
sales managers of Jobbing Houses. We co-operate. 


L. B. Allen Company, Inc. 


4586 N. Lincoln Street 


Chicago 
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Flere! 


You can now get the new BUSS Ferrule-Contact 
Renewable Fuse—the last word in fuses. 


Very briefly, it gives you 
Protection assured by Underwriters’ 


Laboratories approval. 


Simplicity unequalled, with no _ sacrifice 
of essentials. 


Ease of renewal, without the use of tools. 
Long service that cuts fuse-cost. 


This new fuse is aBUSS job through Ask us to send you our new book. 
and through, with BUSS Quality It tells the story of this remarkable 


——dliaieg a new high level in it. fuse in a novel and convincing 
ae hing performs as no other enet 


fuse ever did. 


BUSSMANN MANUFACTURING CO. 


: A New York, 731 Broadway—Chicago 627 W. Jackson 
ST. LOUIS, .s ‘San atin 509 Mission St. 


Sa Ny = 
fe. ah. 
in ve, 
STi. STR 
* See, CORE ay Rea a oars wes ERAS SOI TTT Nae A SS BA ST RR RE 
BS Soe a oe 
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| This Fuse speaks well for BS 


the man who sells it a 





has new talking-points that no competing 


| 
It’s brand-new—the last word in fuses. It | | 4 
product can touch. , 


And it performs! Repeat orders are prac- 
tically automatic. 


See the opposite page. It’s a sample of the 
national advertising we put out to help you | 
sell Buss Fuses. | 


Besides that, we’re sending out a most un- 
usual book. Have you seen a copy? 





In words of one syllable: 


“Take the Buss line. It gets there.”’ 





BUSSMANN MFG. CO. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 


| 
} 





Page opposite shows copy of Buss advertising 
appearing this month in all electrical trade 
papers, 
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are still 759,450,000 good American 
dollars to be spent in the same way. 
The former figure represents the 
amount spent in the wiring of the 5,- 
500,000 wired homes in the United 
States and the latter figure is the 
amount to be spent for the wiring of 
the 15,189,000 unwired homes, or an 
average of exactly $50 per home. It 
is estimated that only 10 per cent of 
the houses and apartments in New 
York City are wired. If these figures 
be correct for our largest and one of 
our most modern cities, the number of 
unwired homes in other cities can be 
readily appreciated. 

There are 25,000 electrical retailers 
in the United States waiting to serve 
20,689,000 families and in turn about 
300 electrical supply jobbers ready to 
take care of the dealers. There are 
9,000,000 electric appliances in the 
United States, 5,000,000 of which are 
irons. Though the 5,000,000 irons al- 
ready in use would fill a 300-car train, 
the waiting market would fill a 1200- 
car train. There are 2164 cities and 
towns of 2500 or more, inhabited by 
41,140,847 people; 7,500,000 farms 
populated by about 54,000,000 people, 
and in villages of less than 2500, 12,- 
000,000 people. It is probable that 
29.9 per cent of the family incomes 
in the United States are under $1200 
per year, 11.5 per cent between $1200 
and $1800, 16.4 per cent between 
$1800 and $8000, 14.5 per cent be- 
tween $3000 and $6000, 12 per cent 
between $6000 and $15,000, 9.6 per 
cent between $15,000 and $60,000 and 
6.1 per cent over $60,000. Putting 
all these figures along side of the fact 
that only one-tenth of one per cent of 
the family dollar is spent for current 
we find there is still quite a wonderful 
market for electrical appliances. 

* * * 
Building Boom to be 
Launched 

At the Associated General Contrac- 
tors’ convention, held at Chicago, Feb. 
18, it was stated that a $6,000,000,000 
construction program will be launched 
when the 1920 building season opens 
this spring. Inadequate transporta- 
tion, the general bad condition of the 
railroads, shortage of labor and ma- 
terials and the constantly increasing 
wage scale demanded by labor, it was 
said, are the chief ailments of the 
building industries. The extremely 


acute situation now existing in the 
electric wiring materials market offers 
still further obstruction in the carry- 





ing out of their program. Severe as 
is the housing situation little relief 
can be promised in the near future 
from the electrical standpoint unless 
manufacturers can find some way to 
make the supply come a great deal 
closer to meeting the demand by the 
time 1920 building is under way. 
Meanwhile, the association has ap- 
pointed a special committee to take 
up the work of preparing a broad 
program of co-operation to relieve the 
country’s shortage. 
* * * 


Economical Lighting 
System 

Feeling that it could not well afford 
an expensive lighting system the year 
around, the village of Saratoga, N. 
Y., a popular summer resort for four 
months of the year, had designed a 
dual lighting system. The designer, 
W. D’Arcy Ryan, of the General 
Electric Co., provided a system 
whereby two kinds of lighting might 
be had, each suitable for the time of 
year in which it would be used. Orna- 
mental posts, some with two globes 
and some with one, but each having 
one 1,000-cp. and one 250-cp. lamps 
were proposed. In the base is a re- 
lay box. During the summer months 
the 1,000-cp. lamps are to be used 
until midnight, after which the 250- 
ep. lamps will be turned on. During 
the balance of the year the 250-cp. 
lamps are to be used exclusively. The 
lighting will be controlled at the 
power house. 

* * * 


N. E. L. A. Files Protest 
Against Coal Price Raise 

Claiming the coal operators 
not justified in charging higher prices 
for coal on contracts made prior to 
Oct. 30, the National Electric Light 
Association has filed a protest with 
the Bituminous Coal Commissior 
against the raise on the grounds that 
they were prohibited from passing the 
increase in costs on to the consumer. 
In the protest it was stated that it 
was the understanding of the N. E. 
L. A. that wage increases would be 
absorbed by the operators and not 
passed on to the consuming vublic. 

* * * 


“Edison Club” as Get-Together 
Movement 

The Commonwealth Edison Co. of 
Chicago believes it has partly solved 
the problem of relationship between 


are 


employer and employe in the forma- 
tion of their “Edison Club.” The 
organization is a democratic institu- 
tion, showing an enrollment of 3,000 
members out of 5,000 employes and 
consisting of persons ranging in posi- 
tion from office boy to department 
heads. The “Edison Club” was 
formed for the purpose of promoting 
closer acquaintanceship among em- 
ployes of every station. It holds 
socials, parties, dances and receptions 
and the success which the club has 
experienced in these get-together 
movements leads she Commonwealth 
officials to believe that it is the solu- 
tion of a great part of their socio- 
logical worries. The club has insur- 
ance features, death benefits, etc. 
* & * 


Boston Contractors and 
Dealers Meet 

Merrill H. Griffith, of the General 
Electric Co., explained the workings 
of the new postal system of addresses 
to forty-eight representatives of elec- 
trical contractors and dealers, job- 
bers, manufacturers and the electrical 
trade press, at a meeting of the Bos- 
ton District of the Massachusetts 
State Association of Electrical Con- 
tractors and Dealers. He also ex- 
tended to all members an invitation 
to accompany the Chamber of Com- 
merce on a visit to the Waltham 
Watch Works. Frank S. Price made 
an interesting address on the relations 
of the jobber to the contractor and 
suggested that steps be taken to bring 
about closer co-operation between 
central stations and jobbers. 


* * * 


Arrangements for 
Conference Club Meeting 

At a meeting of the Conference 
Club held at Cleveland on March 18 
it was decided not to hold its next 
meeting in California in conjunction 
with the N. E. L. A. and jobbers’ con- 
ventions. Instead it will hold its next 
meeting between June 10 and July 10 
at White Springs, W. Va., and send a 
committee of three composed of L. K. 
Comstock, W. C. Peet and Sullivan 
Jones to the other meetings. These 
decisions came as a result of the gen- 
eral feeling that the club would not be 
prepared tor a meeting at the time of 
the California conventions. As a re- 
sult of the elections of new members, 
invitations will be sent to 22 proposed 
members representing the different 
branches of the industry. 
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have for years cut 80% out of the annual 
fuse maintenance costs of all industries 
using electrical energy. 

The simple, accurately rated, inexpensive Econ- 


omy “Drop-Out” Renewal Link is easily and 
quickly replaced when a fuse is blown. 


In the higher capacity fuses, multiple Economy 


“Drop-Out” Renewal Links are used, as shown 
in the illustration. 


The Winged Washer adds to the ease and con- 
venience of renewing the fuse. 


Extra heavy brass end caps, knurled and thread- 
ed, complete the fuse assembly. 


ECONOMY renewable FUSE was the first 
fuse using an inexpensive bare renewal link 
for restoring a blown fuse to its original ef- 
ficiency to gain full Underwriters’ Approval 


IN ALL CAPACITIES. 


Buy Economy Fuses and Economy “Drop Out” Re- 
newal Links from leading electrical jobbers and dealers 


ECONOMY FUSE & MFG. CO. 
CHICAGO, U. S. A. 


Economy Fuses are also made in Canada at Montreal 


MY 
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ECON 
renewable RP USES 


Insist on these 
marks of official 
approval: 


wd. Lag 


The symbol on 
the link 


“ECONOMY"™ 


“600 ames. 600 vor Ts 


UND. LAB ma 


ECONOMY FUSE r MF co. ¢ 
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The iabel on the fuse 
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Notes About Jobbers 


Western Electric 
Executives Meet 

Managers and sales managers of the 
Western Electric Company’s distrib- 
uting organization of 45 houses and 
executives from the head offices at 195 
Broadway, New York City, held the 
first general company conference in 
five years at the Hotel Chalfonte, At- 
lantic City, N. J., from March 8 to 12. 
F. A. Ketcham, general sales manager, 
acted as presiding officer of the con- 
ference. 

* * * 


New Warehouse 
for Western 

The Western Electric Co. recently 
established a new warehouse at Nash- 
ville, Tenn., to serve from that city 
all the territory in Tennessee formerly 
assigned to Cincinnati. Karl B. 
Mayer, formerly with the Dallas 
house, is stores manager of the new 
warehouse. 

* * * 

Mohawk Electrical Supply 
Co. Make Changes 

H. M. Sliter, for the past seven 
years manager of the Elmira district 
office of the General Electric Co., has 
been made sales manager of the Mo- 
hawk Electrical Supply Co., Syracuse, 
N. Y., and J. J. McGuire, of the sales 
department of the company, assistant 
A. M. Little, presi- 
dent of the Mohawk company, says 
the expansion of the sales department, 
which has taken place, was made nec- 
essary by 


sales manager. 


a greatly increased busi- 
ness. 
* * * 

Holds Range 
Demonstrations ; 

Illinois Electric Co., Chicago, with 
the assistance of the Westinghouse 
Electric & Mfg. Co., held some very 
interesting range demonstrations 
among its dealers between April 5 
and 17. There was such a big demand 
for demonstrations among dealers that 
it was necessary to include Saturdays 
in the demonstration days. Those 
presiding at the demonstrations were 
Milton Henoch, Westinghouse dem- 
onstrator, the dealers and the West- 
inghouse and Illinois salesmen in 


whose territory each demonstration 
happened to be held. Engraved invi- 
tations were furnished the dealers by 
the Illinois Electric Co. 


The dealer 





in turn sent the invitations to a list of 
selected prospects in his town. The 
dealers furnished the range, juice and 
place of demonstration while the I1li- 
nois Electric Co. furnished the edibles 
and the balance of the requirements. 
The meetings proved a great success 
and interesting results were obtained 


by all concerned. 
* * * 


Advertises Household 
Appliances 

The Erner Electric Co. of Cleve- 
land has placed its advertising in the 
hands of Frank B. Rae, Jr., and will 
immediately undertake an aggressive 
campaign to stimulate the sale of 
household appliances throughout 
northern Ohio. The Erner Company 
is completing arrangements for great- 
ly enlarging its facilities, details of 
which plans will shortly be made pub- 
lic. 

* * * 

Mohawk Company 
Outlines Plans 

“Follow the Mohawk Trail in 1920” 
is the slogan of the Mohawk Electrical 
Supply Co., Syracuse, N. Y. In a 
letter to the trade appearing in The 
Mohawk Trail, A. M. Little, president 
of the company, announces its adver- 
tising, selling and service plans for 
1920. He says that through a half 
page space in the Sunday Gravure 
Section of the Syracuse Herald and 
the Post-Standard dealer-customers of 
the firm will receive concrete service 
and dollars and cents co-operation. 
Every time any appliance or line is 
advertised, the Mohawk company fea- 
tures the names of its dealers handling 
those lines. 

* * * 

Reduces Lines to Twenty 
Commodities 

The Commercial Electric Supply 
Co., Detroit, Mich., announces that it 
will discontinue a certain part of its 
regular jobbing business and _ will 
henceforth confine its efforts and sales 
to about 20 commodities. F. W. Wool- 
rich, president of the company, says, 
“While it has been the endeavor of 
the company in the past to confine 
sales to a wholesale jobbing business, 
the very nature of, and multiplicity of 
the items carried, has rendered such 
an interpretation impossible.” He 
further states that no broken package 
orders will be accepted. 


Inland Electric Co, 
Expands 

Inland Electric Co., Chicago, II1., 
has moved its offices to the eighth floor 
of the building it occupies at 14 North 
Franklin street, that city, and will 
devote the entire main floor to stock 
room and “wholesale only” store. The 
new offices will also cover the entire 
eighth floor. 


* * * 


Jobbers Arrange for 
Convention 

Under the supervision of Franklin 
Overbagh, the Transportation Com- 
mittee of the Electrical Supply Job- 
bers’ Association is arranging for a 
special train to leave Chicago on May 
7 for Del Monte, Calif., where the 
twelfth annual convention of the as- 
sociation will be held May 12-14. 

Mr. Overbagh, general secretary of 
the organization, plans to have mem- 
bers of the association from eastern 
cities assemble in Chicago and travel 
in a body to the convention by the 
special train. The train will proceed 
over the roads of the Chicago & North 
Western, Union Pacific and Southern 
Pacific, arriving 36 hours ahead of the 
convention’s opening. 


* * * 


Perry-Mann Co. 
Increases Staff 

Perry-Mann Electric Co., Columbia, 
S. C., announces the addition to its 
staff of Col. A. M. Jackson, who will 
assume the duties of sales manager on 
May 1. Mr. Jackson has been con- 
nected with the supply department of 
the General Electric Co., Schenectady, 
N. Y., for the past 22 years and brings 
a valuable experience to his new posi- 
tion. The Perry-Mann company also 
announces the election of W. L. Perry 
as secretary-treasurer to succeed M. 
L. Mann, whose resignation became 
effective on April 1. The company 
says it will continue to improve its 
service to customers and aims to con- 
duct its business in accordance with 
the strictest interpretation of the prin- 
ciples embodied in the Goodwin plan. 

* * & 


Hatfield Electric Co. 
Enters Jobbing Field 

The Hatfield Electric Co., Indian- 
apolis, Ind., dealer and contractor, has 
enlarged its activities to include those 
of supply jobbers. Three salesmen 
will be put on the road to cover the 
Indiana territory selling appliances 
and other electrical materials. 
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BE CONVINCED 
BY COMPARISON 


If you have never tried Trico Renewable Cart- 
tridge Fuses you have no idea of their value. 









They are approved in all sizes and voltages up 
to 600 by the Underwriters’ Laboratories, Inc., and the 
Millers Mutual Fire Insurance Cos., and up to 60 Ampere 
250 volt by the Factory Mutual Fire Insurance Cos. 


We claim to have in TRICO a renewable fuse 
far superior to any other on the market and one which 
retains the essential qualities of the old ‘‘One-Time” fuse 
or non-refillable type, together with reduction in fuse main- 
tenance of approximately 80 per cent. 


The wonderful powder filler in TRICO renewal 
element is your guarantee of proper fuse protection and 
saving in fuse maintenance. If you are willing to be con- 
vinced, purchase a trial order today and compare them in 
actual operation with any other fuse on the market. 


THE M. B. AUSTIN COMPANY 
CHICAGO 


REG. U S PAT. OFF. 
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When Your Dealers Want the Best 


Sell them Thor Guaranteed 
Electric Appliances 





Thor prestige, built on fourteen years of 
satisfactory service, is nation-wide. 


It has built an enviable reputation for 
Thor dealers everywhere. It has always kept 
the demand for Thor products far in the lead. 
Think what this means to your customer in the 
development of good will in his community. 


The jobber’s salesman can also capitalize 
on the Thor’s reputation. It’s the entering 
wedge to many new accounts and will 
strengthen the dealer’s confidence in you. 
You can’t go wrong if you push the Thor. 


And back of this is Hurley service—real 
helps in marketing the Thor line—attractive 
and convincing sales literature, advertising and 
sales suggestions and consistent national ad- 
vertising. 


Hurley Machine Company 


New York :: Chicago :; Toronto 
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Bill Spicer’s Bad Habit 


He Expected Orders From Everybody in His 
Territory and He Got Them 


DON’T know that we ought to 

call it a bad habit, but that is the 

only way that we could figure out 
the results that Bill got and besides 
none of the rest of us have this habit. 
When one fellow has a habit you 
haven’t, isn’t it natural to call it a 
bad habit? 

You know how people use a per- 
son who is badly addicted to any 
habit. I once knew a man who had 
the morphine habit. He felt so bad- 
ly when he couldn’t get the drug 
that his friends would often help him 
get it in order to relieve his suffer- 
ing. Bill’s habit works out in much 
the same way as that. The great dif- 
ference is that it keeps increasing his 
commission check and makes his sales 
record grow. 

The rest of us know when a dealer 
is hopeless and we can’t sell him 
anything. After we learn that we 
are not disappointed if we don’t get 
an order from him. In some cases we 
keep right on calling upon him be- 
cause someday he might want to buy 
something from us but we never call 
upon him with any great hope of get- 
ting an order. 

Bill is different though. What we 
call his bad habit is always expect- 
ing that he'll get an order. If he 
doesn’t he’s disappointed no matter 
how hopeless the case may be. The 
funny thing about it is that he usually 
does get an order. People seem to 
give him an order just to stop his suf- 
fering the way they would give that 
fellow I used to know morphine. At 
least that is the only way that we can 
figure it out and that’s the reason 
we call it his bad habit. Perhaps if 
all of us could get it we wouldn’t call 
it a bad habit, but then everyone 
can’t be like Bill. 

It is a funny thing about him. He 
can’t seem to ever see any reason why 
every dealer he calls on shouldn't 
buy goods from him. Nothing the 
dealer can say to him, no objections 
he brings up, no difficulty in getting 
a chance to talk to the dealer makes 
any difference. He doesn’t seem to 





By, J. E. BULLARD 


be able to hear any of these. He 
doesn’t ever seem to be able to under- 
stand why any dealer should have the 
slightest objection to our goods or 
our house. In fact Bill has a better 
opinion of our house and our goods 
than any of the rest of us have. I 
don’t believe that anyone could hire 
hini away. He seems to have just 
settled down with it for life. 

We'd never noticed this about Bill 
until there was a change made in our 
territories. When we gave up using 
the trains and began to use automo- 
biles we found that we could cover our 
territories easier and quicker if they 
were changed to a certain extent. 
There were some towns that we could 
cover from one territory better than 
we could from another when we used 
cars, but which were out of the way 
when we used the trains. 

Well when our territories were 
changed to fit automobile routes each 
of us gave up some of our old terri- 
tories and took on some of some- 
body’s else territory. In some cases 
we got rid of some hopeless dealers 
that we had never been able to do busi- 
ness with. 

We are all good friends so we 
passed on to each other all the in- 
formation about the dealers in the 
sections of the territories that were 
transferred. I was mighty glad to 
get rid of old Reynolds. I’d never 
been able to sell him anything exceyt 
an occasional small order. 

Reynolds is a queer old codger. He 
seemed to be afraid that we were 
going to cheat him. He’s the kind of 
fellow who had rather buy from a 
mail-order house than a_ salesman. 
He’s the kind that seems to be afraid 
that a salesman will unduely influence 
him, that he will load him up with 
more goods than he can possibly sell. 

I heard one time that he first 
started in business in a hardware 
store. So I’ve heard he failed in this 
business venture. They tell me that 
it was due to overstocking. In those 
days he was more easily approached 
than he is now and I guess he bought 





a good many things to please the 
salesmen. Anyhow he failed and his 
stock had to be sold at auction. 

Since then he’s always been shy of 
salesmen. He seems to be afraid 
that if he doesn’t keep on his guard 
salesmen will put him out of business 
again. He doesn’t seem to realize that 
times have changed and that we don’t 
load dealers up with more than they 
can sell anymore, but that we do all 
that we can to help them make a 
success. 

Anyhow, I wasn’t ever able to sell 
old Reynolds very much goods. I 
don’t think any salesman was. I un- 
derstand that most of the goods he 
ordered he ordered by mail. He is 
doing a fairly good business now and 
his credit is good and I would have 
liked to have sold him more goods, but 
I couldn’t budge him. 


Well, I told Bill what a hopeless 
case Reynolds was and that it 
wouldn’t pay him to spend a lot of 
time with him. Bill listened and 
thanked me. One of the best things 
that Bill can do is to listen to what 
you have to say. You kind of like to 
tell him things on this account. He 
is always so darned interested in what 
you tell him and he always takes it 
so seriously. 

You can imagine how surprised I 
was to learn that the first time Bill 
called on Reynolds he got an order 
for small motors that was a good deal 
larger than any order that Reynolds 
had ever given to any salesmen since 
he had started in his present business. 
I was so curious that I simply had to 
find out how he did it, so I asked 
some friends of mine who knew 
Reynolds to find out for me. 


It seems that it was this way. You 
know that Bill doesn’t look and doesn’t 
act like a salesman. When he went 
into Reynolds store, Reynolds was 
completely fooled. Bill just talked 
about business and didn’t say a word 
about his goods. He didn’t so much 
as mention where he was from. I 
rather guess that Reynolds thought he 
was a trade-paper editor or something. 
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This ad brought home the “bacon” in December. You were 
selling lamps then. Now you are selling lamps and FANS 





When you are signing up Mr. Dealer 
for a fan contract don’t forget to ad- 


vise him that DIM-A-LITE makes 
a two speed fan out of his single speed 
fan stock. This enables him to put many 
a sale across the counter of a single 
speed fan which would otherwise be lost. 


DIM-A-LITE—made in five types to 


DIM-A-LITE meet every need. 
with 


SHADE HOLDER 





No Electrical Equipment is Complete Without a DIM-A-LITE 





Wirt Company 


NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA PENNSYLVANIA CHICAGO 
HATHEWAY & KNOTT, INC. DOHERTY -HAFNER COMPANY 
120 Liberty Street SAN FRANCISCO 618-626 W. Jackson Blvd. 
BENJAMIN ELECTRIC MFG. CO. 
580-82 Howard Street 
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You know some of the trade papers 
are always out digging up new ideas. 
Anyhow he couldn’t have thought he 
was a salesman because if he had he 
wouldn't have talked to Bill as long as 
he did. 

They hadn’t been talking very long 
before Bill began to tell him about a 
plan for selling small motors that he 
had seen tried out with by 
another dealer in another section of 
the territory. Reynolds got interested 
in this and they got together and Bil! 
worked out a whole campaign for him. 
They went into the thing in detail. 
Bill knew this plan because he had 
helped the other dealer work it out 
before. He also knew that Reynolds 
could work it better than any one else 
in town. He told Reynolds so and 
he told him why. 

Before they were through Reynolds 
was quite enthusiastic over the idea. 
Bill had mapped out an advertising 
campaign and had written some 
sample advertisements and letters. He 
had shown Reynolds how to fix up his 
window and his store display to make 
this advertising effective. Reynolds 


success 


could see the opportunity that it of- 
fered him. I guess he was getting en- 
thusiastic enough about it so that it 
would have been almost possible to 
oversell him. However, before he got 
te this point he remembered that Bill 
must be a salesman after all and be- 
gan to calm down. 

That didn’t seem to make any differ- 
ence with Bill, however, he kept right 
on and never said a word about selling 
any goods until he had gone over 


every detail of the plan with Reynolds - 


and he was sure that Reynolds under: 
stood every detail of it. It is these 
sales schemes of his that Bill sells 
anyhow. He'll spend a lot of time sell- 
ing some scheme of his and then it 
seems that the dealer just simply or- 
ders the goods from him in order to 
pay for the scheme. There doesn’t 
seem to be any other way out of it. 
Well when he got to the point of 
the quantity of goods that Reynolds 
would need, he showed him what these 
other fellows had sold with the saine 
It was right there that he 
In 


scheme. 
began to get Reynolds scared. 


f:ct I guess he came mighty near los- 
ing the order for Reynolds began 
figuring up what those goods would 
cost and stopped thinking about how 
much money he could make from the 
scheme. 

Bill explained, however, that it 
would be better to play safe and not 
order a very large quantity at first. It 
would be better to order just enough 
to give the idea a good trial and make 
certain that it would work out as well 
here as it had in other places. That 
relieved Reynolds some and the up 
shot of it was that Bill got the order 
he advised Reynolds to give. Now 
Reynolds is just like the other custom- 
ers of Bill’s. He keeps right on or- 
dering. 

I’m sure that if Bill didn’t have that 
bad habit of his of expecting orders 
from everybody in his territory he 
would never have gotten this first one 
from Reynolds. He was so sure of it 
that he never made any sales talk at 
all for our goods. He spends all his 
time selling the idea of the plan to 
sell them. 





AD Ben Franklin seen the 
electric shop which appears 
in the accompanying illustration 
he might have thrown out his 
venerable chest in pride at what 
he had helped to accomplish. 
For this store was quite an elec- 
tric shop when the photograph 
was taken. It carried a line of 
lamps, bells, batteries, annuncia- 
tor wire and several other miscel- 
laneous materials—quite a “com- 
prehensive” stock for those days. 

But that was 40 years ago. 

Today, however, we, living in 
the century boasting of many of 
the world’s greatest achievements 
and developments, are prone to 
smile and wonder how, only 40 
years ago, people could have 
known so little of electricity and 
its possibilities. 

The debonair gentleman in the 
center of the doorway and second 
from the left is H. P. Andrae, 
president of the Julius Andrae 
& Sons Co., an organization which 
his father, Julius  Andrae, 
founded 60 years ago in a terri- 
tory then populated largely by 
Indians. 

Julius Andrae, a native of 
Saxony, Germany, was born on 
Dec. 2, 1829. In 1853 he mi- 
grated to the United States and 
in 1855 pushed on to Milwaukee 
where in 1860 he established a 








StartTeD Business 1N 1880 1Nn MILWAUKEE. 
TuHey Are AMmMonG THE LaArcest F.LectricaL Jos- 
BERS IN THE COUNTRY. 


HISTORICAL ST0URR 


Tuis Is THe Way Junius 


AnprkaE & Sons Co. 
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small locksmith and blacksmith 
shop. Little did he probably rea- 
lize at that time that he was 
destined to be one of the pioneer 
electrical supply jobbers of the 
Northwest, for it was not until 
18 years later that the first elec- 
trical installation in Milwaukee 
was made —in Andrae’s own 
home. 

It was about this time (1880- 
1885) that some of the country’s 
largest supply jobbers were mak- 
ing themselves known. Central 
Electric Co. of Chicago was just 
a beginner; Western Electric Co. 
was just starting out its first 
salesman, Samuel A. Chase, on 
the road; W. W. Low of the 
Electric Appliance Co., Chicago, 
was making his début for the 
Detroit Electric Works; Pettin- 
gell-Andrews Co. was then form- 
ing, and George L. Patterson and 
T. L. Townsend, electrical supply 
veterans, were only green young- 
sters. 

To trace how man came to 
know electricity we have to go 
back to a date at least 1000 years 
before Christ. 

So we find that, since electric- 
ity may date back 4520 years and 
its real discovery over 100 years, 
the electrical supply jobbing field 
is but a mere infant though up- 
ward of 40 years old. 














The store window that breathes seasonal suggestions is a 
paying window 

















The suggestions and complete campaign plan offered 
G-E fan dealers this-season make the best aids to suc- 
cessful merchandising ever offered to electrical dealers. 


Not used, or only partially worked, however, the cam- 
paign cannot fulfill its purpose; used to the full it will 
result in most gratifying returns. 


You who call on G-E dealers should see that they fully 
appreciate the sales-boosting value of this help. 

















The G-E Fan Catalog with 
color plates of each fan is 
complete and attractive. 





This campaign folder shows all 
campaign material so arranged 
as to be of the greatest assist- 
ance in laying out the season’s 
publicity work 





The wise dealer changes his windows often—specializes 
the display on individual devices—and 
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Since dealers have been trimming their windows with 
G-E Remindo, that handy little memory jogger, more 
have been sold in a week than were formerly moved 


in months. 


Merchandising experts know that good window dis- 
plays will sell anything that is saleable, and lots of things 
that have been considered slow movers have become 


“best sellers” when put in the window. 


Are your dealers taking advantage of this G-E service? 


By the way, have you received a copy of 
the Window Display number of the G-E 
Advertiser ? 


Good booklets and other selling literature 
are available on all G-E resale products— 





keeps his shelves well stocked with attractively packaged 
goods in easy view of customers 
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Next to putting the goods in the window, the 
most important thing is to have plenty in the 
store—and this doesn’t mean under the counter 
or in the store-room. 





Goods should he displayed—always. 


Demonstrate to your dealers how attractive 
they can make their shelves and show cases 
with G-E package specialties. 


and the dealer who makes use of these sales- 
helps never worries about his turnover. 
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More than a billion and 
a half to get. 


RECENT report on the potential 

market of the electrical trade shows I5 
million homes in the United States still un- 
wired. This does not include commercial! 
prospects; it is merely home business. 


Taking the six-room house as the average 
(3 to 15 rooms) this makes a potential 
market for Duplexalite of more than a bil- 
lion and a half dollars. And this does not 
include those homes already wired, where 
the owners desire to replace their present fix- 
tures with Duplexalites. It does not take in- 
to account the sales of Mazda Lamps to fill 
the Duplexalites nor the reorders of lamps 
and Duplexalite shades which will result 
from these sales. 


Think of the possibilities of this market. 
Could there be a wider field for a salesman 
to cover than this? 


We have opened the road with our adver- 
tisements in the leading trade papers and na- 
tional publications. We are out to get this 
business. Are you with us? 


DUPLEX LIGHTING WORKS 


of General Electric Company 
6 West 48th Street New York City 
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“Your Nose Knows” 


Proper Ventilation is Essential for Hotels and Restaurants 
—and You Sell the Equipment 


WELL-KNOWN owner of a 
A number of large profitable 

restaurants stated, in answer 
to a question about his policies: “Poor 
ventilation and uninviting atmosphere 
kills any appetite—never let a patron 
come in with a 75-cent appetite and 
walk out with only a 15-cent meal 
ticket.” 


In this remark can be seen actual 
“profits” dwindling away because of 
false economy. The “buying public’’ 
no longer is attracted by bargain 
prices alone. If the conditions under 
which a shopper must buy are not 
comfortable, then the attraction of 
“bargain prices” is not sufficient to 
undergo a hardship to gain thereby. 
This unquestionably is true with peo- 
ple who patronize restaurants and 
cafes. It is hard to conceive of any- 
thing that is more resented than those 
greasy fumes and cooking odors which 
permeate throughout a_ restaurant 
where proper ventilation is lacking. 


Many people perhaps are forced to 
dine in these conditions. This is due 
to lack of restaurant competition. 
Notwithstanding the “upperhand” 
position many restaurant owners en- 
joy, they nevertheless are face to face 
with a lower revenue than might be 
enjoyed by creating an inviting and 
appetizing atmosphere. This is ob- 
viously so, according to the statement 
in the opening paragraph. 

Where competition prevails the res- 
taurant offering the best food at con- 








Fic. 1I—VENTILATING EQUIPMENT IN 
RESTAURANT. 


By G. C. BREIDERT 


sistent prices served in an atmosphere 
that is inviting and appetizing usually 
attracts the bulk of patronage. Ap- 
petizing food, modern furnishings and 
good service, however, count for noth- 
ing if the air in the dining-room is 
contaminated with greasy fumes and 
conglomeration of cooking odors. 

It is human nature the world over 








HE next time you 
patronize a restaurant 
or hotel dining room 
think of it as a prospect 
for ventilating equip- | 
ment. Enlist the aid of | 


your nose and it will be 
easy to find prospects. 
There is a vast field and | 
| it has hardly been 
touched. | 














to frequent the restaurant or cafe 
which provides the utmost in comfort 
for its patrons. Costly decorations 
and over zealousness alone are not con- 
ducive to permanent and profitable 
success. Nothing is more inviting and 
adds more zest to a meal than pure 
fresh air—free from odors which 
might change an appetite. It is more 
desirable to pay less for fancy fixtures 
and decorations (very often this is 
overdone), which saving could be more 
profitably applied towards the cost of 
a good ventilating system. An effec- 
tive system does not necessarily mean 
that the cost is beyond means. On the 
contrary, many locations of kitchens 
are ideal for proper and economical 
systems. 

The matter of patrons’ comfort, of 
course, should be foremost in the 
minds of restaurant operators. There 
are, however, several other factors 
which make ventilation a necessity 
rather than, as is erroneously sup- 
posed, a secondary consideration. 
Numerated they are as follows: 


1. Poor ventilation spoils food- 
stuffs. 

2. Excessive heat increases icebox 
bills. 

3. Heat and lack of ventilation is 
irritating and lowers the efficiency of 
kitchen help. 

4. Greasy fumes spoil decorations. 

Take these points up in their con- 
secutive order. In the first instance: 
“Poor ventilation spoils foodstuffs.” 
By this is meant that any prevailing 
odors and foul air have a very pene- 
trating effect. Hence butter, eggs and 
pastry often have an unnatural taste. 
In addition to this, fresh meats and 
vegetables will decay more rapidly 
when exposed to high temperatures 
naturally existing in a kitchen. This 
condition, of course, is present every 
day and is preventable. 

The second point—‘Excessive heat 
increases ice-box bills’—is one that 
confronts most restaurant owners. It 
is easily recognized that an icebox 
exposed to high temperature will melt 
more ice than one situated in a cooler 
atmosphere. The saving of ice, of 
course, is a matter that is not insig- 
nificant. 

The third point is one that is to be 
considered seriously. The question of 
“labor” today is most perplexing. 
Help is scarce and inexperienced. 
Even without considering this pres- 
ent-day situation, it is a physical im- 
possibility to work hour after hour 
in a space where high temperature 
prevails without becoming irritable 
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Fic. 2—VENTILATING EQUIPMENT IN 
KitcHEN. 
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Now Twenty Do the ’ 


Work of Forty 


8 Ps first C-H Electric Soldering irons were 


made to speed up production in factories. 


Manufacturers found for certain work that by fastening 

e electric soldering iron to a firm upright, so the girls 
had both hands free to work with, twenty girls could do 
the work of forty. . 


There was no excess heat—no prostrations, Lay-offs were 
reduced to @ mitimum. The hot’ weather production 
curve straightened out. There was no stopping to heat 
or change irons--no fire risk—no danger, and getting 
help for that department became easier. The tip of the 


C-H Electric Soldering Iron 


has been made removable so that when the iron became 
battered or pitted by Jong use, the tip could be unscrewed 
and rep at a nominal expense. 


The heating unit is steel enclosed, impervious to acids, 


water, solder, etc. These factors alone insure longer life. 


Ideal for electrical work, garage use, office building, 
maintenance work, tin shop work, ete., and absolutely 
indispensable for fast factory work. Made in’ four 
sizes, for connection to any electric circuit, 


Let us send you descriptive literature, or better still, 
telleyour electrical supply dealer to send you a C-H 
electric soldering iron today. ‘ : 


Made by the Cutler- Hammer Mfg. Co., the; 
world's largest manufacturers of electric 
controllers, electric space 3, lifting 
magnets and many other electric ti ities, 


THE CUTLE R-HAMMER MFG. Co. 
Yorks: Milwaukee and New York % 


C-K Electric Heater Caits are also 
made for use by such manufactur. 
ers as Postum Ceteal-Co., Kellogg's 
Tonsted Corn Flake Co. ete. he 
sealing parkages, : 

They are also used for melting lead 
on linatype, monotype and similar 
machines; for welting babbitt in 


metals by the makers of Big Ben; 
for melting chocolate for candies by 
uyler, Lowney, Johnston. 


In fact in att industrial tises where 











the application of electric heat has 
been found superior, C-H Electric 
Heater Units are applicable. 
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and nervous. Naturally, then, help 
thusly affected cannot perform their 
duty harmoniously. Mr. Bruce Ad- 
dington, in his industrial research 
work, found that the vitality of a hu- 
man being rapidly decreases hourly 
where there is a lack of fresh air. 

In the fourth point we again can 
see where an actual saving is to be 
gained by installing a ventilating sys- 
tem. When greasy fumes are not ex- 
hausted from the kitchen they per- 
meate everywhere, leaving a film of 
grease, to which 
dust and dirt 
clings thickly 
and solidly. <A 
well - ventilated 
room is usually 
entirely free 
from dust, etc.; 
consequently, it 
is not necessary 
to redecorate of- 
ten, wherein lies 


WINDOW 





REAR. 





a big saving. 
When you 
speak of ventila- 
tion, most restau- 
rant and cafe 
owners associate 


it with “hot 
weather,” or a 
requirement for / 


mid-summer. 
This is absolute- 
ly incorrect. 
True, the condi- 


tions mentioned 

are _ intensified; 

however, they are exHaAusT 
not obliterated or os 


anywhere near so 
during other seasons of the year. In 
other words, the need of correct ven- 
tilation is always necessary for the 
many good reasons mentioned. 

In most cases the cost of a proper 
system of ventilation is surprisingly 
low. Often failure to install a ven- 
tilating system by an established res- 
taurant makes it comparatively easy 
for a new owner to successfully com- 
pete for patronage. 

There are two ways to secure ven- 
tilation—one by natural means, the 
other by mechanical operation. The 
former is seldom effective and depends 
entirely on weather conditions. The 


latter is rapidly being adopted every- 
where. Mechanical ventilation may be 
accomplished with either exhaust fans 
or blowers. 





INSTALLATION 


DINING Roo mM 





Fic. 3—Improper INSTALLATION. 


The determining factor depends on 
location and layout of the kitchen. A 
most effective and economical system 
can be made by installing exhaust fans 
of the propeller type, large enough to 
change the air every two minutes. If 
it is impossible to install this type of 
fan so it can discharge directly out- 
side, it will then be necessary to use a 
blower type. The latter may be con- 
nected up with a system of “duct 
work” which will convey the air to the 
roof or exterior, where the kitchen 
ExHAustT 

FAN 





FRON) 


odors will be undetected. In Figure 1 
is shown a propeller fan installed in 
a window. In this case the kitchen 
odors and heat are discharged directly 
outdoors. A fan of this type should 
always be placed directly over, or as 
near to the range as possible, so that 
it will exhaust the elements before 
they have a chance to circulate else- 
where. Figure 2 is a typical blower 
installation in connection with a hood 
over the range. In this case the air 
is discharged through a duct up to the 
roof. 

In Figures 3 and 4 is shown a cor- 
rect and incorrect way to ventilate a 
restaurant. Owners sometimes make a 
mistake by installing the fan in the 
front of the dining-room. Naturally 
the odors in the kitchen, as can be 
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Fic. 4—Prorper INSTALLATION. 





seen, would be pulled from the rear to 


the front. While the air would act- 
ually be changed, it, however, would 
not be of a fresh nature, as the kitchen 
is not a source of fresh air supply. 
The correct way, as will be noted, is 
to install the fan in the kitchen as 
near to the source of evil as possible 
as indicated in the sketch. 

As an illustration, a kitchen is 25 
feet wide, 20 feet long and 14 feet 
high, contains 7000 cubic feet of air 
space. In order to change the air in 
this room every 
two minutes it 
would require a 
fan with a capac- 
ity of 3500 feet 
per minute. To 
arrive at this, all 
that is necessary 
is to first find 
what the cubic 
foot space of the 
room to be ven- 
tilated is. Then 
divide this by 
two, which gives 
you the capacity 
of a fan neces- 
sary to change 
the air every two 
minutes. 


ALLATION 


Dining - room 
ventilation is 
usually figured 
on a five-minute 
air change basis. 
By proper ven- 
tilation in the 
kitchen it is not 
necessary to ven- 
tilate the dining- 
room separately, only in cases where 
the kitchen is located on another floor 
or in some other part of the building. 


OINING 
Roo“ 


There is a vast undeveloped field 
for the sale of ventilating equipment, 
particularly in hotel kitchens and res- 
taurants, that it will pay well to culti- 
vate. 





Winter with Fairbanks 


A. S. Winter, formerly advertising 
and sales manager of the William 
Powell Co., has joined the sales force 
of The Fairbanks Co. of Pittsburgh, 
Pa., and will represent the company 
in southern Ohio. Among other things, 
Mr. Winter will handle Lincoln 
motors. 
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There is More Profit in National 
Renewable Fuses for Both 
Jobbers and Jobbers’ Salesmen 


1. They are easy to sell. 





















This Salesman says: 2. Their distinctive de- 
sign appeals to the man who 
“Last Saturday morning I was at.................. for the knows fuses. 
purpose of speaking to the.................. Electrical Supply 
Company’s salesmen. Mr. .................... had me speak 3. They have more con- 
first to the salesmen selling the factories and then he vincing arguments than any 
gave me twenty minutes to talk to the salesmen sell- other fuse. 


ing Electrical Dealers only. After I finished talking, Th ld—th 
you will probably be pleased to learn that Mr............... 4- 5 dapat -egulliieraaatad 


got up and gave a little talk in which he said that of all sult, repeat orders. 
the concerns that they had done business with, the 5. They are backed by a 


Federal Electric Company had given them more co- very complete advertising 


operation during the time which it had been working and sales promotion cam- 
with them than any other concern with whom they . 


. : 1 ° 
had done business; and he said that they certainly paren 
had received excellent co-operation from certain other Let us tell you more about 
concerns, which he named, in the past.” the National Renewable 











Fuse. 












We make a complete line of renewable fuses, both 
250 and 600 volts, up to and including 600 amperes. 


FEDERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY 


National Renewable Fuse Division 







LAKE AND DESPLAINES STREETS, CHICAGO 















91 New Montgomery Street 627-649 West 43rd Street 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. NEW YORK, N. Y. 








BRANCHES IN ALL LARGE CITIES 


NATIONAL RENEWABLE FUSE 
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A SALESMAN WHO GIVES HIS GOODS AWAY AS PREMIUMS 


ally as possible; and from your look of 
surprise when I said that my success 
was due to giving my goods away a3 
premiums I guess I made it graphic 
enough. But you put it down just 
that way. If my explanation dves 
not justify that statement we can 
modify it later, but I’m betting now 
that you let it stand just as it was 
given.” 

There was only one thing for me to 
say and I said it; this: 
“Just a moment, while 


(Continued from Page 10) 


and poor business prospects as an ex- 
cuse for the sickening little nibble he 
had given me. Had it not been for a 
good strong fighting streak somewhere 
in the background of my ancestry I'd 
have quit in disgust then and there. 
“The stock salesman and I went out 
into the lobby together and sat down 
to smoke and talk some more, and | 
showed him my order from the dealer 
who had bought the fifteen hundred 


was considerably my senior and a 
finished salesman. Booze only had 
prevented his succeeding in a big way, 
but fortunately for me he was at that 
time taking one of his periodical rides 
on the water wagon and his mind was 
as keen as a razor. So I made up my 
mind to profit all I could by the ex- 
perience, and to put up the best sell- 
ing talk I knew how to deliver, in 
order that he would not be mislead 

regarding my methods 


and thus handicapped 





I put a new lead in my 
pencil.” 

“Ready? I was 
Sundaying in a town 
that had always been 
more or less of a hoo- 
doo to me. Always I © 
got orders there, you 
understand, but they 
invariably were so 
small in comparison to 
what I knew I ought 
to get that I almost 
would have preferred 
being turned down 
cold. This particular 
time I had gone the 
limit to get orders that 
would be worth while, 
but it was the same 
old story—little nib- 
blng orders that 
served to make our or- 
der blank appear dou- 
ble its actual length, be- 
cause of the great gap 
between the items and 
the buyer’s signature. 

“At supper that night at the hotel 
[ got into conversation with a stock 
salesman who sat at my table. He had 
done a land-office business that day 
and was in fine fettle, which somehow 
served only to make me the more dis- 
gusted with my own poor day. But 
what took the last drop of sand out 
of me was this: Among others he had 
sold to that day was a dealer who had 
given me a piffling little order amount- 
ing to forty-two dollars and some odd 
cents. This salesman showed me that 
dealer’s check in payment for fifteen 
hundred dollars’ worth of stock. I 
can remember to this hour the dazed 
feeling I had when I looked at that 
check, and realized that the man who 
had written it had pled hard times 
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yi Pt teoe 


cate nen LE OTT aa 


with the methods that 


have been mine since 


ONT ugh nent 
pon Is Tag 


ph itey 3: in making his criti- 
HART ERE cisms and _  sugges- 
ls ij te iE tions. 
YI Atel) “Now this story has 
BE ea to do with the things 
a ate My that salesman told me, 
i 
i: 


that day, rather than 
with my way of selling 
before that time. So 
I'm not going to any 
great lengths to de- 
scribe my selling tac- 
tics as acted out during 
the first part of that 
But there 
undoubtedly are many 


interview. 


men who are this day 
trying to sell by em- 
ploying those same 
methods that 
had handicapped me; 


faulty 








“To Put Ir Grapnicatty, I Sorp Him on THE IDEA oF GAIN AND 
FINANCIAL ADVANTAGE AND GAVE THE Stock As A PREMItM.” 


dollars’ worth of stock, and asked him 
to tell me frankly if he could, why it 
was that I had not been able to get 
a worth while order from that dealer, 
he needing the stock as he actually 
did. Well, one thing led to another. 
and he finally suggested that if I 
really wanted his criticism and advice, 
that I come to his room Sunday morn- 
ing and try to sell him a bill of goods, 
employing the same tactics that I reg- 
ularly did under actual conditions of 
work. And while I never had placed 
much confidence in that play-acting 
sort of selling the thing meant so much 
to me that I took him up at once, and 
was on hand promptly at the ap- 
pointed hour the next morning. 

“This man, you must understand, 


so I'll mention brietly 
what my methods 
were. 

“IT had it drilled 
into me early that the good salesman 
is he who knows his goods and can an- 
swer any question within reason about 
his goods that he is asked. Assuredly 
no man can succeed without that abil- 
ity. But I know now that there are 
other things he must know, too. For 
instance, he must know how much of 
that knowledge about his goods it is 
wise for him to display. However, if 
I do say it myself, for a young fellow 
I was unusualy well posted regarding 
my line, and during that interview [ 
cut loose with just about all I had. 

“Having been given that tip, your 
readers will have no trouble in visual- 
izing my performance; it was a 
thoroughly painstaking effort to ex- 
plain my goods so as to bring out their 
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We are not merely selling Elasti- 
caps. We are selling a method of in- 


al sulation—a quicker, cleaner, safer 
method. 


The use of Elasticaps promises to 
become widespread and the device 
itself a staple product in the electrical 


a 

rT 

the field. 

Z New (de Rubber Therefore, we have arranged for 


SPLICE INSULATORS quantity production at reasonable 

prices. These prices will insure ev- 
ery distributing factor—manufactur- 
er, jobber, dealer—a fair margin of 


profit with large turn-over and con- 
stantly increasing demand. 





Tested and Approved by Co-operation of the Electrical Job- 


Und . A : I ber is desired. Write for particulars 
nderwriters’ Laboratories, Inc. and we will lay our proposition before 
you. 











THE ELASTICAPI 


HOBOKEN|\ 
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Go! 


(three seconds later—done) 


— 
| 


A clean, smooth, effective job. i 
Replaces rubber tape insulation . 
on end-splices of small wires. 
A permanent, new code rub- 


ber insulator. 













The Elasticap is a new wiring pete: 
ty that will sell practically on sight. 


Its outstanding feature is the com- 
mon sense distribution of the insulat- 
ing material so as to afford maximum 
protection over the entire splice. This 
means SAFETY, emphasized by the 
extra reinforcement of new rubber over 
the tip. ° e 

You can see at a glance, too, from Made In Two Sizes 
the drawings, what a time-saver it is to 
every contractor, every wireman, every 
industrial plant, every shipyard, every 
Sxture manufacturer. These are your 
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PAT MCH. 21, 1916. 


















CODE 
RUBBER 


The 214 size corresponds in color to 
that of the usual rubber insulation. 


big fields in which to sell. The 210 size, for use on land only, is 
Five minutes is enough time to in- of a distinctive red color. This enables 
sulate 100 end-splices with Elasticaps. the electrician to select quickly and 
Two hours is hardly enough time in with certainty the proper ELASTICAP 
which to insulate carefully the same for larger splices. 
number with rubber tape. Two hours The “210 Marine” is of the same color 
saved per 100 splices runs into money as the 214 Elasticap, and is for Marine 
at a dollar an hour. work only. 
Moreover, Elasticaps are a conveni- Cat. 


ently handled ‘‘package’’ form of mer- “- . ; 

“Wael 100 P gs Pack 214 For splices of 2 No. 14 wires and smaller. 
nee 7 & qatee. §=Cnemage 210 For splices of 2 No. 10, 2 No. 12 or 3 No. 14 
Ler move readily. 





wires. 








210 Marine—for Marine work only. 


PCOMPANY 


NINEW JERSEY 
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merits and show them to be well worth 
the prices we were asking. And there 
was practically nothing of importance 
that that man asked me regarding the 
line that I could not answer, and he 
certainly did put me through all the 
jumps—I never worked so hard in my 
life. Forgetting for the moment that 
it was only make believe selling I 
went the limit to show up my line in 
the light of a good buy. Then I got 
my eyes opened. 

““My young friend,’ said the old 
stock salesman, ‘you have indeed dem- 
onstrated to my entire satisfaction 
that the merchandise you are offering 
is well worth the prices quoted, but I 
have no need for the services of these 
appliances and staples myself, being 
an old bachelor; and as for my chances 
of disposing of much of your line to 
my customers—I’m afraid I am not a 
good enough salesman to present them 
as you do. However, I'll place a small 
order anyway, and perhaps later I 
may buy more heavily.’ © 
“Then he ceased playing the part 
of a prospective buyer, and com- 
menced to talk from the heart, so to 
That was a long time ago and 


speak, 


he has since passed away. But I can 
remember all that he said and can see 
him before me as clearly as though 
it were but yesterday. What he told 
me then I have always regarded as an 
almost flawless gem of instruction in 
the selling art. So take this part down 
very carefully, because to my way of 
thinking it merits careful reading and 
study by any salesman, young or old, 
tyro or expert. 

““My friend,’ he said, ‘all that you 
have explained regarding the merits 
and uses of the things you sell it is 
well and proper for you to know and 
make use of in your work of selling. 
Such data the merchant must have in 
order that he may select his stock 
wisely ; and the customer, too, is bene- 
fited by knowing at least some of 
those things. But as I conceive of the 
principles of selling, information re- 
garding materials, construction, work- 
manship, operation, service, and so on, 
as having to do with the things you 
sell, is just that—information, nothing 
But of itself it does not sell 
goods; it is rather the basis upon 


more, 


which the prices are fixed and agreed 
upon. However, before the merchant 








a eas 











“No, It’s THe IpeEa oF Wuat WIL 


Happen to You Ir You Don’t Put Up Your 


Hanps.” 


will pay those prices he must be 
swayed by some compelling motive and 
desire to possess those goods. Your 
talk, your methods, ignore almost en- 
tirely the existence of such motives 
and desires, to say nothing of your 
failure to utilize them intelligently to 
impel your customer to buy.’ ”’ 

““Tt’s a great pity,’ he continued, 
‘that you merchandise salesmen have 
not an opportunity of serving at least 
an apprenticeship selling investment 
securities before taking up the sale of 
things sold from samples or catalog 
descriptions. Yesterday, for instance, 
I received a check for fifteen hundred 
dollars’ worth of stock certificates— 
mere bits of paper with printing on 
them—from the same dealer who doled 
you out an order for a trifling amount. 
The stock will net him a bare seven 
per cent. Your merchandise, properly 
handled, should net him considerably 
more. Why then did he buy my stock. 
and why did he order in such niggardly 
fashion of you? When you can answer 
that correctly you will hold the key 
to selling successfully.’ ” 


“How many of your readers, Mr. 
Reporter, can answer that question 
without help? I know I was unable 
to do so at that time and waited for 
my instructor to continue.” 


““Tll tell you why,’ he said, after 
he had left me to puzzle over the ques- 
tion for a short time. ‘While the dealer 
in question will receive stock certifi- 
cates in return for the payment of his 
money, the thing that he feels that he 
bought and which I assuredly did try 
to sell to him is a share in the pros- 
pective profits of a reasonably safe 
business venture. To put it graphic- 
ally, I sold him on the idea of gain 
and financial advantage, and gave him 
the certificates of stock as a premium, 
so to say. That’s not literally true of 
course, but it does serve to illustrate 
my point. But what did you sell him? 
I'll tell you. You sold him just so 
and so much fabricated metal, so many 
things of brass, iron, copper, and so 
on, which once they are delivered to 
his store he must, because of your way 
of selling, regard as being just so 
many liabilities.’ ” 

“That is the great weakness of so 
very many of you merchandise sales- 
men. You bear down heavily on the 
mechanical and constructional merits 
of the things you sell, but neglect 
almost entirely to play up the idea of 


profit to the dealer through passing 
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Something Every Salesman Can Sell — Something Any Dealer Can Handle 


BRYANT Dubl-duty SOCKET 


Packed in | 
Individual Cartons 




















« Handsome counter | 
display furnished | 
with each standard 
package of twenty. 


Base fits Edi- 
(£ _ <= son lamp 



















socket. 
: 
Display carton with two extra individual ; 
cartons and cradle for socket, furnished : 
with each standard package of twenty. 
Chain 
: , Controls 
Side socket always on. Fits any 
; : Bottom 
Edison screw base device. Car- Rachel 
ries 660 watts at 250 volts. ag Cade 


Bottom socket takes any Edison screw base 
device—or a lamp—without changing origi- 
nal position of lamp. > 


The Pull Chain Extension Socket 


with Duplex Edison Screw 
Base Outlets 





Retail Selling Price, $1.60 each 
Two for $3.00 


Liberal discount to trade 


Ask our nearest office 








” 


THE BRYANT ELECTRIC COMPANY 


BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 


NEW YORK CHICAGO 


SAN FRANCISCO 
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those things along to his customers, 
just as many dealers in turn neglect 
to sell their customers on the idea of 
service, harping rather on the physical 
features of the things they sell. Think 
of this for a moment. What inspired 
the dealer to go into business in the 
first place? A catalog description of 
articles of electrical merchandise? A 
realestater’s specifications of a store 
that was for rent? You must know 
it was not those things. It was the 
idea of the profit to be made through 
conducting a retail electrical merchan- 
dising business—an idea. Very well. 
The thing that inspired him to buy his 
first bill of goods is the same that has 
inspired him to buy all the merchan- 
dise that he subsequently has bought. 

“ “You know, you surely must know 
what that thing was and is—the idea 
of profit and advantage to himself. 
And if the solicitation that you have 
just given me is a fair sample, then 
I must say that you have been neglect- 
ing almost entirely to sell the idea of 
profit; you have been trying to sell 
merchandise. But the dealer pays for 
the merchandise only because it is 
necessary for him to have it in order 
to make the idea of profit come true.’ 

“ “What is it that you feel in your 
heart you have bought when you lay 
down your money for a theatre ticket? 
A piece of pasteboard entitling the 
holder to such and such a seat in a 
certain theatre during certain specified 
hours? Is it again that you have 
bought the right to witness the work 
of certain actors and actresses? You 
paid for just those rights, of course. 
But why? Simply this: Because of 
your ideas and desires for certain en- 
tertainment that possession of that, 
pasteboard leads you to believe you 
will receive by going to the theatre at 
that time. Why does a man contract 
to love, cherish and obey some one 
particular woman? Because she 
chances to be of certain weight, height, 
complexion, and so on? Not by a jug- 
full. He does so because of the ideas 
of peace, happiness, companionship 
and what not else that are his when 
he thinks of himself as going through 
life with that particular woman. If 
some entirely different girl had in- 
spired those ideas then she would be 
the one he would wish to marry, even 
though she were tall where the other 
was short, fair where she was dark, 
and so on.” | 

““What,’ he continued, ‘makes you 
hold up your hands when a man meets 


you on a dark street and points a gun 
at you? Not the gun, because it may 
not be loaded, frequently is not loaded. 
No, it’s the idea of what in all prob- 
ability will happen to you if you do 
not put up your hands. In fact, what 
is it that inspires our every action and 
activity, that occasions all our enter- 
prise and is at the root of all we do? 
What brought me fourteen hundred 
miles to this state, and caused me to 
enrich the coffers of railroads, hotels, 
baggage companies, and what not else, 
all along the line? The idea that here 
I would find it easy to sell stock. 
Ideas, my boy, thoughts, imaginings 
are what make the world go round, 
not things.’ ; 

“ “That's what ails your selling work 
—you've been neglecting to sell the 
idea. Lefore the merchant comes to 
the point of deciding what electric 
cleaner, what iron, what sundries to 
stock and sell, he must first be in- 
spired with the idea of the profit that’s 
to be made through selling some elec- 
tric cleaner, some iron, some sundries. 
You've been putting the cart before 
the horse by trying to have him select 
your line before he has been moved 
to select any line whatsoever. 


“ “First sell him on the idea of profit 
to himself through handling certain 
lines of electrical merchandise, show- 
ing him wherein there is a ready mar- 
ket for those things and convincing 
him that he has the ability to sell 
readily in that market. Then show 
him wherein and why your line will 
best equip him to realize on that idea 
of profit.’ 

“That was the best advice on sell- 
ing that I have ever received and the 
other boys to whom I have handed 
it along all say the same. So pass it 
along to your readers with my best 
wishes. Then we'll all give our goods 
away as premiums. 





Merritt with Illinois 


Glen C. Merritt, formerly of the 
Manhattan Electrical Supply Co., the 
O. W. Garton & Co., and more recent- 
ly of the Iowa Electric Supply Co., is 
now associated with the Illinois Elec- 
tric Co. and will cover their northern 
Iowa territory. Mr. Merritt succeeds 
J, A. Duncan who has taken charge 
of the company’s “Apex” department. 


Words of Wisdom 


66TTOHERE'S no substitute for in- 
telligent storekeeping,” accord- 
ing to L. E. Trotter, assistant sales 
manager of The Post-Glover Electric 
Company, Cincinnati. “The salesman 
who tells a dealer that he ‘can’t fail to 
succeed’ with a certain line of mer- 
chandise, is either a fool or a fakir. 

“Consider the number of butcher 
shops that fail. Meats may all be of 
practically equal quality, yet one 
butcher becomes rich while the fellow 
next door only manages to keep one 
jump ahead of the sheriff. Consider 
the insurance business. You'll find a 
few men making sizeable fortunes as 
solicitors, and you'll also find thou- 
sands of bell-ringers representing the 
same companies who just manage to 
keep from starving. No good dealer 
can succeed with poor merchandise, 
but a no-good dealer can fail with the 
best lines made. 

“It is a mistake, I think, to tell a 
dealer that he can sell something with- 
out effort. That kind of talk breeds 
lazy dealers who expect the manu- 
facturer and the jobber to do all the 
work and hand them the profit. The 
dealer must do his part. He must be 
made to understand just what ‘his 
part’ is and how to do it. Salesmen 
who try to make dealers at the same 
time they are making sales are on the 
right track.” 





Caughlan Takes Nebraska 
Territory 

W. V. Caughlan, whose duties for 
the past year have been confined to 
inside work at the Sioux City house 
of The McGraw Co., will from now 
on devote his entire time to “bringing 
home the bacon” in a portion of that 
company’s Nebraska territory. Mr. 
Caughlan traveled the Iowa territory 
until the first of 1919 but at that time 
it became necessary to make him one 
of the Sioux City office force. The 
McGraw Co. is expecting to make a 
great many new friends through 
Vern’s efforts. 





Villmow Tells Secret 


If salesmen want to learn anything 
new about “getting in with your cus- 
tomer” ask J. J. Villmow of Julius 
Andrae & Sons Co., Milwaukee. Mr. 
Villmow told the credit men at their 
recent convention in Chicago how he 
pats his customers on the back and 
makes them purr. 
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To The 


-Jobber’s Salesman 


If ““ANYLITE”’ is not on dis- 


play when you call on your cus- 
tomers call their attention to it. 





It means dollars to them and 
dollars to you. 





Why not carry a sample with 
you—a little effort—YOU'’D BE 
SURPRISED at the results. 


We protect the jobbers, so 
an Any-lite when you get a customer hand- 


YY 2 ling our “DIMMERS” the re- 
A A peat business is yours. 


ANYLITE 


WELL DISPLAYED IS HALF SOLD 


Representatives: 














Paul W. Koch & Co., 
19 S. Wells St. Chicago, Ill. 


A. Hall Berry 
73 Murray St. New York 


West of the Rocky Mountains 


Walter Wilson 
710 Polk St. San Francisco, Calif. 


MANUFACTURERS 


ANYLITE ELECTRIC CO. 


FT. WAYNE, INDIANA 
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ATKINS strer SAW 














Ss Aa 
For Wood 


The Atkins family brought experience reaching back to the 
seventeenth century to the founding of this concern in Indi- 
anapolis in 1857. The Atkins name has been associated with 
practically every great development in saw making. 


“Silver Steel” is but one of the many saw improvements Atkins has 
pioneered and brought into being to make sawing quicker, easier and 
better—to make saws last longer and give greater service. 


In the U. S. Army forest regiments overseas, Atkins Saws doubled and 
tripled rated capacity. In the great lumber camps, in the farm woodlands. 
in the hands of experienced carpenters, in every wood cutting use 
Atkins Saws prove Atkins quality and value. 





You can get a saw guaranteed to represent the finest muterials—the best 
design—the most painstaking making—a saw to do the best of work with 
the least of effort. There is an Atkins Saw for every purpose. Look on 
the blade for the word Atkins—‘‘the name back of saw value.” 


Any of these interesting booklets describing Atkins Saws will be sent you 
on request: “Atkins Cross Cut Saws,” “Atkins Drag Saws,” “Atkins Mill 
Saws,’ “Atkins Braces,” “Atkins Machine Knives,” “Atkins Plastering 
Trowels,” “Atkins Pruning Saws,” “The Story of Silver Steel,” “Sau 
Sense,” “The Saw on the Farm.” 


E. C. Atkins & Co., Inc. 


(Established 1857) INDIANAPOLIS, U.S.A. 


Makers of Silver Steel Saws and Tools; Automobile 
Clutch Discs; Meat Slicer, Belt Splitting, Cigarette and 
Tobacco Knives; Cabinet Scrapers and Other Steel 
Specialties. 

Canadian Factory: Machine Knife Factory: 
HAMILTON, ONT. LANCASTER, N. Y. 





This reproduction of a dominating double page advertisement appefin 
greatest sales and advertising campaign ever put back ofaw 
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WY S&S 
or Metal 


Just as Atkins led the way in bringing wood cutting saws to 
give better service—it now leads in the development of saws 
and equipment for metal cutting. 








Atkins laboratories have developed new processes for tempering and 
toughening—found secrets of steel treatment to make metal cutting easier 
and quicker—to make saws last longer and give better service. 


Atkins AAA “Non-Breakable’ Hand and Power Hack Saw Blades do 
away with blade breakage. Made of selected steel—the body of the blade 
toughened and the cutting edge gas-and-oil tempered—they set a new 
standard for hack saw quality and efficiency. 





Atkins Kwik-Kut machines add 20% over the efficiency of any other power 
hack saw machine. Atkins Band Saw Machines and Saws are the highest 
development of metal band sawing apparatus, Atkins circular metal cut- 
ting saws complete the Atkins line of saws for every wood and metal 
cutting purpose. Each one bears the Atkins name—a guarantee of abso- 
lute satisfaction—an insurance that you get the greatest service and 
value. 

Hveryone interested in metal cutting should have one or all of these 
books. Ask for them: “Atkins Metal Cutting Saws,” “AAA Hack Saw 
| Blades.” “Kwik-Kut Metal Cutting Machines,” “Metal Cutting Band Saw 
’ Vachines,” “Atkins Hack Saw Chart”—showing the right blade for every 

work and metal. 


, E. C. Atkins & | Inc. 


‘ INDIANAPOLIS, U.S.A. ap o's Bi 


Z Factory Branches in Atlanta, Chicago, Memphis, 

, F Minneapolis, New Orleans, New York City, Portland, 

, Ore., San Francisco, Seattle, Vancouver, B. C., Sydney, 
N. S. W. and Paris, France. 

4 —At Leading Jobbers, Dealers and Mill Supply Houses 


Everywhere. 





ppefing in Saturday Evening Post and Literary Digest is a part of the 
ck ofaws or tools. Are you geting your share of the benefits? 
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uw SELLING INDUSTRIAL LIGHTING 


himself and letting profits dribble 
through his fingers by adopting this 
complacent attitude. 

Actually you can gauge the effec- 
tiveness of your industrial lighting 
selling efforts by this one moss-cov- 
ered alibi. If, after you have talked 
yourself hoarse, the prospective buyer 
frequently comes back at you with the 
“satisfied” excuse, why, just bank on 
it that there’s something wrong some- 
where in the way you are selling. For 
some reason or other you are failing to 
get the facts about factory lighting 
into your prospect’s dome. Perhaps 
you are going too fast for him to fol- 
low; maybe you are not making each 
point clear enough; possibly you 
aren't feeding it to him in the proper, 
logical order. It’s up to you to find 
what’s wrong and get it straightened 
out. 

And the very fact that seven out of 
ten alibis harp on the “satisfied” theme 
shows how few salesmen actually sell 
industrial lighting improvement in the 
right way. It is the obvious defense 
of the plant executive when you try to 
sell him lamps and lighting equipment 
instead of selling him on the idea of 
his added profit to be gained through 
better light. 


Best Light Not Required 


Something like eight per cent of 
alibis, as shown by interviews with 
nearly 500 different factory managers, 
come from the sincere belief on the 








(Continued from Page 12) 


part of the executive that while illu- 
mination may be extremely important 
in some plants, it has little importance 
ir. his particular plant. 

The man who passes out this excuse 
is not necessarily hedging nor is it a 
sign that he isn’t fairly well versed on 
the modern view-point in regard to in- 
dustrial lighting. 

You want to make it plain to him 
right off the bat that good light is a 
relative term, that foundry operations, 
for example, do not require as much 
light as fine machine work and that 
you are not trying to sell him more 
illumination than has been found by 
experience to be worth while in plants 
similar to his own. 

Show him the tables of lighting in- 
tensities recommended for operations 
carried on in his own factory and get 
your foot-candle meter into action. 

Sometimes you may run across pros- 
pects who will admit the truth of all 
you say in regard to better light. 
They will grant that they are losing 
money through their failure to improve 
lighting conditions and still they can’t 
make up their minds to act. These 
birds hate to spend a dollar even when 
convinced that the dollar will come 
home again and bring another dollar 
with it. All you can do in such cases 
is to keep a-shoving until you over- 
come the inertia. Once they start 
rolling, your job is practically done. 

Once in a while a prospect will come 
back at you with the alibi that the 


























plant is rented and it won't pay to 
spend money on better lighting when 
they are likely to move any time. 

You can say in all honesty that bet- 
ter lighting will more than pay for 
itself in a year’s time in almost all 
cases, so that if their lease has a year 
or more to run it will be profitable to 
spend their own money on lighting, 
even though the plant is the property 
of someone else. If this argument is 
not sufficient to make the sale, get the 
prospect to agree to a higher rental 
in case the owner will put in the nec- 


essary lighting improvement, then 
tackle the owner. 
Sizing Up Your Man 


When you are given an excuse in- 
stead of an order, it is necessary to 
consider the man as well as the alibi. 

The hold-out may be classified as 
one of four types; first, the man who 
isn’t convinced that better lighting 
pays; second, the man who is partly 
convinced but who is by nature an- 
tagonistic, especially towards anything 
which entails expenditures; third the 
man who is convinced but won’t buy, 
either because the money is not avail- 
able or because he plans on giving the 
job to someone else, fourth the man 
who won’t be convinced because he has 
made up his mind that nothing you 
may say will budge him an inch. 

You can do business with three of 
these men, the fourth critter isn’t 
worth wasting your time on. 


~THE FOURTH CRITTER ISN'T WORTH 


WASTING YOUR 
TIME ON— 














“Ir Is a Waste or Time To WorK on THE Prospect THat Has Mave Up His Minp Tuat Noruine You Say Witt Bunee Him” 
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er for electrical and hardware jobbers will be inter- 
ested in this picture of our Ontario, California, Works. 


This plant with present additions and improvements will turn out 
10,000 finished appliances per week! 


520,000 per year! A big step in our endeavor to meet the ever in- 
creasing demand for our lines. 





Aggressive national advertising on our part has stimulated this consumer demand 
for our appliances. It is up to the dealer to meet this demand. And with the co- 
operation of the jobber salesman he can go a long way toward doing it. 


Our appliances never loiter on the dealers shelves. The turnover is rapid! 


EDISON ELECTRIC APPLIANCE COMPANY, Inc. 
Chicago 





New York Ontario, California _ Atlanta 
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In addition to the alibis already 
mentioned there is another species 
which arises whenever your prospect 
is not really an _ honest-to-goodness 
prospect. Suppose for example, in- 
stead of getting right to the big boss 
of the works, you unwittingly get 
shunted off on to a subordinate who 
hasn’t the authority to buy. You talk 
to him as though he were the king-pin 
of the establishment; his vanity is flat- 
tered and naturally he isn’t going to 
tell you that he won't accept your 
proposition because he hasn’t the 
authority to do so. All you will get in 
such a case is one alibi after another. 
This is the fatal sales mistake on your 
part—you can’t sell the underling and 
you can’t go over his head after having 
spilled the beans on his desk. All you 
can do is to travel onward quick, kick- 
ing yourself vigorously a couple of 
kicks on the way. Look for a brand 
new prospect and make sure he has all 
the ear marks of dyed-in-the-wool 
buying power before you put in your 
good time converting him. 


The Salesman’s Alibi 


While we are on the subject of 
alibis, there’s a reverse English one 
that is worth mentioning, an alibi 
some jobbers’ salesmen have for pass- 
ing up industrial lighting prospects 
in towns where the central station has 
a strong crew of solicitors. It is easy 
to believe that there is little use trying 
to sell better factory illumination in 
such cases, but the facts do not bear 
out the supposition. Don’t forget 
that a mighty big share of the plants 
generate their own lighting and power 
juice even in towns where the local 
central stations are active. These 
plants are of no interest to the central 
station unless they can be persuaded 
te buy power. 

Another big point is that not a few 
central stations sell factory lighting 
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and power on the same rate basis and 
in such cases the solicitor concentrates 
on increasing the factory power con- 
sumption, as the kilowatt-hours eaten 
up by factory lighting are too small in 
comparison to bother with, or at least 
this is the general central-station atti- 
tude wherever a factory is obtaining 
energy for lighting at the same rate as 
energy for power machinery. 

A Philadelphia lawyer will explain 
that an alibi is the thing that proves 
you weren’t where witnesses say you 
were, at the time you were. And 
that’s just about what any industrial 
lighting alibi amounts to. When you 
go into a poorly lighted plant, you 
know positively that there isn’t any 
reason or excuse on earth which should 
be sufficient to keep the management 
from plugging this leak in its profits. 
As the missionary of better light you 
simply can’t pass by without bringing 
them to the true faith and incidentally 
filling up some of the blank pages in 
your order book. 





A Pretty Good Record 
for U. S. 


With only 6 per cent of the world’s 
population and 7 per cent of its land, 
the United States produces: 

20% of the world’s gold 

25% of the woild’s wheat 

40% of the world’s iron and steel 

40% of the world’s lead 

40% of the world’s silver 

50% of the world’s zinc 

52% of the world’s coal 

miners work) 

60% of the world’s aluminum 

60% of the world’s copper 

60% of the world’s cotton 

65% of the world’s oil — 

75% of the world’s corn 

85% of the world’s automobiles 


(when the 
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A New Specialty Each 
Month 


NE of the road men traveling 
for a northern Ohio jobber has 
adopted as his personal sales slogan, 
“One new specialty each month,” and 
says that it is building up business for 
him at a great rate. The idea is this: 
Each month he picks out some item 
or line from the catalog and studies it 
carefully, not only as a piece of mer- 
chandise, but in its relation to present 
demand and possible market develop- 
ment. 
Every customer called upon is given 
a good talk on this article and where 
possible, an order is insisted upon. 
The time devoted to the month’s spe- 
cialty is not spent solely in selling, 
however. This salesman tries to find 
out how the item fits into the buyer’s 
business, tries to find new markets and 
new applications. If the item is sus- 
ceptible to advertising by the dealer 
lecally, he carries the manufacturer's 
“dealer helps’’—newspaper ads, win- 
dow displays, leaflets, store cards, etc. 
At the end of the month he knows that 
device from soup to nuts—knows how, 
when and where it can be sold, and in 
what quantity, and how it ought to be 
re-sold by the trade. 


C. Walter Jones of New England is 
probably the daddy of the idea. In 
the old days when Walter used to trav- 
cl for Holophane Glass, he had a fa- 
vorite reflector in his line which every 
dealer simply had to buy. No order 
ever came from New England that did 
not carry a barrel of that particular 
number. 

The habit got so strong with C. 
Walter that the home office men began 
to “kid” him about it, saying that he 
couldn’t sell anything else. The re- 
sult was that he began to concentrate 
his effort on other items in the line, 
one after another, but he found that he 
always managed to get orders for the 
old favorite even though he was put- 
ting his energy into something else. 
The reason was that the selling of that 
old favorite became second nature 
with him—an actual habit which he 
could not break without conscious ef- 
fort. So he decided to cultivate other 





selling “habits,” and gradually devel- 
oped a regular system of concentrat- 
ing upon one item for a month at a 
time until he had the whole line at his 
finger tips and his tongue’s end. 

It is a good scheme for any sales- 
man, especially a young man. 
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of more than passing interest 
to dealers in things eleétrical 








In the previous issue we mentioned a forthcoming 
announcement of interest to electrical appliance 
dealers. It has to do witha definite advertising policy. 


A-B-C 


Turn back to the illustration on the preceding page — 
you probably saw it in a recent double-page advertisement in The 
Saturday Evening Post. The scene, you’ll note, is laid in an up-to-date 
electrical appliance store. By illustration and copy the suggestion 1s 
conveyed to the reader that there is the logical place to look for high 
srade electrical household necessities, such as A-B+«C Super Eledtric 
Washing Machines. 





















A-B-C 









We believe in the future of the electrical industry — 
electrical jobbers and electrical dealers — as merchandisers of electrical 
appliances. The trade has fully awakened to the boundless possibilities 
of electric washers and kindred products. And this awakening probably 
has not come a bit too soon, as many leading appliance lines have 
sought other trade channels, not so well equipped to serve, but with 
an earlier vision of selling possibilities. 

A-B-C 









And here is the keynote — Service. The casual dealer 
may sell eleGric washers—especially under present market conditions 
when demand far exceeds supply. But in the long run, the dealer who 
combines intensive selling with intelligent service will outdis- 
tance the field. For no motor-driven appliance will ever be manufac- 
tured —washer, ironer, or cleaner—that will not require a greater or less 
degree of service after it has been in use in the homes of its purchasers. 










A-B-C 





Only the dealer who makes electrical appliances a major 
line can consistently render this essential service. 


A-B-C 











The A-B-C advertising policy is thoroughly constructive. 






There are no ‘‘ bones to pick’? — no attempts to pit one 
i ae ie class of dealers against another. The far-sighted merchant 
advertisements go regularly who is organized not only to sell the waiting market for 
ee electric washers, but also to serve it, will recognize in 






this policy a bond of mutual interest. 


Altorfer Bros. Company 


Foreign Sales Dept. 


49 Broadway, New York PEORIA, ILLINOIS 
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mine,’ pursued O. T., “who joined up 
with an outfit selling electrical stuff 
down in Texas. He was a likely look- 
ing young fellow, full of pep, and 
burning up to make a name for him- 
self. They took him into the house, 
stuck him behind a counter, and told 
him to learn the names of things. In 
about two weeks William had old J. 
Watt on the bench. Then he was 
given a club and told to go out and bat 
for himself. 

“Well, Bill went out and made a 
circuit of all the hick towns in those 
paits. With him he had a haversack 
with a 24-lb. catalog in it and some 
stuff to show to the Toms and Dicks 
down the line. That catalog pretty 
nearly chafed a hole through his pants 
before he came back, and he nearly 
wore out the book looking for prices 
and trying to answer the questions 
which he didn’t know the answer to, 
which these contractors pumped at 
him. Altogether he had mighty few 
base hits to his credit on that first 
tear around the circuit, and he was 
pretty much of a discouraged kid. 


“But back in the house, when he 
got there, they fed him up on gravy, 
and told him that he was just round- 
ing into form and would certainly hit 
them out the next time around. So 
still with the fool idea in his bean 
that he could do all the work alone, 
Bill goes out for a second trip over his 
territory. 

“Down about the sixth town that 
Bill hit for an exhibition game, there 
was an old crank by the name of La- 
Mar, who surely struck Bill out the 
first time he appeared down there. 
This time Bill was a bit leery about 
his reception. He made up his mind 
that he wasn’t going to strike out this 
time and that if he got a chance he 
was going to ask this fellow a lot of 
questions. 

“It seems that this storekeeper fel- 
low, LaMar, had about the liveliest 
place that Bill had run into down in 
that part of the country, and he 
seemed to do a whale of a lot of busi- 
ness. Anyway, it struck Bill that La- 
Mar knew a lot of things that he 
thought he ought to know too, so when 
he got down in those parts, he went 
and braced up to old LaMar about 
this way: 

“ ‘Say, Mr. LaMar, the last time I 





PLAY BALL 
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was down here you sure put me out 
on about three straight balls. You 
didn’t give me any chance at all to 
get the bat off my shoulder. Now I 
am not sore, only at myself. What I 
would like to find out is how you do it. 
They say around here that you know 
this game—how the whole thing 
works, 

““Now the point is this: I’ve been 
running around this circuit for some 
time and I’ve muffed most of the balls 
thrown at me. It seems like I can 
sell some stuff all right, but not the 
right kind—not the kind that the 
house keeps pushing me to sell. 
Everywhere I go I have to talk about 
prices. Some way or other it doesn’t 
seem like I get under the other fel- 
low’s skin. 

“T tell you, Mr. LaMar, I think I 
am all right, and I know my house is 
O. K. We've got all the standard 
goods, but most all the orders I take 
are for off-color stuff. The only times 
I get orders is for something that the 
house doesn’t care much about. Now, 
tell me what’s the matter with my 
house or the goods. If you can tell 
me somehow what I should do when I 
get up to the plate, I sure will appre- 
ciate any coaching I can get.’ 

“Well sir, without wasting any lan- 
guage, old LaMar steps back into his 
office, giving Bill the high sign to fol- 
low him. Then he told Bill to seat 
himself down in a chair by the table 
and delivered himself thuswise: 


“‘Now listen here, Mr. William 
Carter, and listen good, for I am 
going to tell you this just once, and I 
haven’t any time to fool away doing a 
piece of education that somebody else 
ought to have done before you came 
down into this store. Here’s the rea- 
son you think you are not doing as 
well as you ought to. I’ve had you 
sized up like I’ve had a lot of other 
fellows sized up. You come in here 
looking for orders and giving nothing 
back for them, while there are a few 
fellows who get the real orders and 
are standing in right with me and a 
lot of the rest of the trade.’ 

“LaMar pushes over to Bill a big 
scrap book, and he opens it at the be- 
ginning. He says, ‘Now look at this 
book. I’ve been keeping it now for 
going on three years. In it I have 
pasted copies and letters and all kinds 





of information about the advertising 
which is being done by the people who 
make the goods I handle. Over here 
is a section which shows just what 
the big jobbers are doing in that line 
from whom I get my goods. I get 
some of the information direct from 
the manufacturers of course. General- 
ly, however, I get a lot of this litera- 
ture and a line up on the whole scheme 
of advertising and the sales policy of 
the manufacturer from the salesmen 
who come down here. 

““*Now, the point is that the big 
salesmen in this territory, the fellows 
who bring home the bacon, are the 
same fellows who keep up to date on 
the different things in a sales way 
that are being made pretty nearly 
every month on these different articles 
which are handled in my store. 

“ “Get that? Well, you can see that 
I know, if the plans are all right, and 
if the advertising is big enough, that 
I can count on customers coming in 
and asking for these same identical 
things ; also that I better get busy and 
see to dressing up my store, so that 
my customers will get an eyeful of 
the very goods here that they read 
about in the newspapers and maga- 
zines. 

“*The right kind of a salesman for 
a jobber, young fellow—the lad who 
wants to make some real customers 
out of us fellows—is the one who 
comes in here primed to the nozzle 
with what is going on in the trade. 
He is the fellow who can tell us what 
kind of goods are going to be sold. 
Prices then don’t make so much differ- 
ence. It is more a question of what 
iz likely to be demanded, and how to 
sell it—that’s what counts. You see, 
Bill, I know your house handles a lot 
of different kind of goods made by dif- 
ferent people. Now, write this down 
on the first page of your swindle sheet 
where you'll see it. You get all the 
information you can about how the 
manufacturer sells his goods, how he 
protects his trade, and find out all 
about his advertising. Get every piece 
of information along this line that you 
can get, then give me a full outline of 
everything the next time you come in 
here. Tell me what the other dealers 
and contractors are doing about it, 
and how the whole thing is moving 
along. 
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“ ‘Another thing! Get this down, 
too. A lot of these manufacturers 
have helps which we can use right 
here in this store. ‘There is informa- 
tion about circulars, latest catalogs, 
and all sorts of things, such as posters, 
wall hangers, and stuff for dressing 
up a window. To put all of it in a 
nut shell, you fill up on the advertis- 
ing news and then deliver it to me 
right hot off the bat. When you have 
done that a couple of times, you will 
be as welcome everywhere as the 
flowers in May, because you will begin 
to be of some use.’ 

“Well, there’s the story about Bill,’ 
says the Old Timer. “What happened 
to him afterward don’t matter none, 
but from that much you can make out 
your own score card. What anybody 
else gets out of it is what they has the 
brains to absorb and the nerve to do, 
but what I get out of it is like this: 

“The error column don’t help the 
fielding average none, and it looks 
mighty bad to the manager on the 
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home bench. The assist—there’s the 
thing that helps the whole team play, 
and the fielding chances you take and 
get away with, boost your percentage. 
What’s more, is the fact that you're 
playing the game all along the line, 
and that you know it. That keeps up 
what those high flying fellows call 
morale, and it helps the batting eye. 

“In the ball game, and it is just the 
same in business,” continued the Old 
Timer, “it is playing all parts of the 
game together is what counts in the 
box score. 

“This fellow Bill learned that help- 
ing to sell advertising helped him to 
sell goods, and to make good. I 
reckon that’s the same the world over. 
Help the other guy and he'll help you. 
Take the ball from wherever it comes, 
the best you know how, and relay it 
along like sin to the proper base. 
That’s what makes the game good.” 

And whereupon J. Salesman, taking 
heart and counsel from the veteran, Ad 


Ver Tising, proceeded on his way re- 
joicing and to his great profit. (From 
the 101st Chapter of the Annals of 
Bill Goodwin.) 





Haskins Makes Tour of 
Factories 


S. G. Haskins, manager specialty 
department Greusel-Quarfot Electric 
Co., 25 Erie street, Milwaukee, Wis., 
spent several weeks in some of the 
factories which his firm represents. 
After spending a week going through 
the National Lamp Works of the 
General Electric Co., Nela_ Park, 
Cleveland, O., he made a study of the 
methods of electrical device construc- 
tion employed by the American Elec- 
trical Heater Co., Detroit, Mich.; 
Eureka Vacuum Cleaner Co., Detroit, 
Mich.; Pittsburgh Gage and Supply 
Co., Pittsburgh, Pa., and Edison Elec- 
tric Appliance Co., Chicago. 
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Here Is a Cartoonist’s InbgEA or WHat Co-oPpeRATION BETWEEN MANUFACTURER AND SALESMAN MEANS. 


LECTRICAL manufacturers are anxious to help jobbers’ salesmen sell more 
goods. They realize their success depends upon you. Help them extend intel- 
ligent co-operation by telling what help you really need. Last month we published 
the views of one salesman. We want yours. What help do you want? We will 
pay $25 for the best reply and $1.00 for every letter published. Send your reply 


promptly 


_ We Will Pay $25.00 For The Best Reply. 
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THE RED SEAL SPARKER 
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two terminal binding posts. 


The method of construction, necessarily 


taken up by an equal number of Size “A” 
tery boxes. 


proper connecticns and is a time-saver to the user. 


HE battery is simple in construction, strong and dur- 

able. A specified number of Red Seal Dry Cells, prop- 
erly and permanently connected together are put into a 
moisture-proof container. The cells are perfectly insu- 
lated from one another and hermetically sealed in the 
container, so that only the two terminal binding posts and 
the carrying strip protrude through the sealing compound. 


The terminal nuts on the binding posts are embedded in 
a square shaped knob of insulating material so that a wrench 
or strip of metal accidentally in contact with both binding 
posts will not cause a short circuit. The size and shape of 
the insulated terminal nut permits sufficient pressure to be 
exerted to insure a perfect and permanent contact without 
using pliers. 


The carrying handle is of strong webbing having the ends 
securely anchored in the interior of the battery. 

The Red Seal Sparker is a solid dependable battery unit, 
connected either in series or multiple series, ready to use 
immediately by making the necessary connections to the 


The positive and negative posts are indicated by the letters ‘‘P’’ and 
‘“‘N”’ stamped on the sealing compound alongside the binding posts. 


eliminates all trouble from moisture, loose terminals, broken or im- 
The space occupied is no more than that which would be 


Red Seal Cells, so that Red Seal Sparkers will fit standard size bat- 


A Portable Battery Suitable for Every Use 





will be appreciated by everyone who wants 


automobile, his pumping engine, as 


one and connecting it to the other. 


should appeal to every user. 
convenient and economical. 


where open circuit cells can be used. 


The Red Seal Sparker can be furnished 


special size units adapted for any purpose. 


214x614 inch Size “A” Red Seal Cells. 


The following are regular standard stock 


Factories: 








The carrying handle is a convenience that 


use the battery for different purposes; for ex- 
ample—a farmer could use it on his tractor, his 
circum- 
stances require, by simply disconnecting it from 
This gen- 
eral utility feature of the Red Seal Sparker Unit 
It saves time,. is 


Red Seal Sparkers are recommended for use 
in. all damp or moist installations; for automo- 
biles, motor boats, farm tractors or other types 
of internal combustion engines; testing for igni- 
tion trouble or for emergency, lighting on auto- 
mobiles, motor boats, etc.; for telephone trans- 
mitters, fire alarm circuits, electric horns, open 
circuit signaling devices, Christmas tree lighting, 
cautery and electro medical apparatus, electric 
toys, door bells, burglar alarm circuits, explod- 
ing blasting charges—in fact for every purpose 


All 


types are made up of our regular standard 


Jersey City, N. J. 
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MOISTURE PROO GUARANTEED | 


SATISFACTION 


FOR ANY USE 


DRY BATTERY 
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DRY BATTERY 
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sizes. 


Ar- Volt- Size in Inches Ar- __Volt- Size in Inches 
List No. Description rangedin age L. r List No. Description ranged in age . W. H. 
Al41 4 Cells, in Series_..... l row 6 10% 2% 7% A161 6 Cells, in Series... l row 9 15% 2% 7% 
A142 4 Cells, in Series................ 2 rows 6 5% 5% 7% Al62 6 Cells, in Series.............. 2 rows 9 7% 5% 7% 
A151 ‘5 Cells, in Series... . ‘lrow 7% 13% 2% 7% A252 10 Cells, in Series, sets of 
A152. 5 Cells, in Series 2 rows 7% 7% 5% 7% 5 cells each, connected 
in multiple -............. 2 series 74% 13% 5% 73 
anhattan Electrica upply VO., inc. 
NEW YORK CHICAGO ST. LOUIS SAN FRANCISCO 
17 Park Place 114 S. Wells St. 1106 Pine St. 604 Mission St. 


St. Louis, Mo. 


Ravenna, O. 
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A Vanishing Link 


Union” Renewable Fuses have won a great victory! Years 
of research and tens of thousands of dollars have not been 
expended in vain in our efforts to give the public a renewable 
fuse that is safe and dependable and that will cut down fuse 
maintenance costs as much as four-fifths in many instances. 


| UNION” 


t+ FUSES 


are the only fuses equipped with a vanishing link—the very center 
of which melts when it blows. That means that when this link 
blows the heat and gases are such a distance from the metal parts 
that there is no danger of fusing the nuts or corroding the metal 
parts so as to make it difficult, or even impossible, to remove them 
when renewing the link. And when this link blows there is no 
flash or violent explosion to injure the casing. 


These are some of the reasons why “Union” Fuses have such an 

exceptionally long life, and why 1 \ey are so easy to renew. Look 
over one and see for yourself the big advantages possessed by 
“Union” Fuses. 


Without obligation, our nearest branch will send you booklet and 
advise you how to reduce your customers’ fuse maintenance cost. 


Chicago Fuse Mfg. Co. 


Oldest and largest manufacturers of Fuses, Elec- 
trical Protecting Materials and Conduit Fittings 


New York 
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THOMAS L. TOWNSEND 


tried the same trick until he got down 
to 18 cents, when the proprietor called 
a halt, saying he must have been pur- 
chasing in one hundred lots. There 
seemed to be no set prices and no one 
had any idea of what “costs” meant. 

So we find that, though there may 
still be a little dissension in the indus- 
try today, “it is like comparing a uni- 
versity with a mad-house to compare 
the present day with that of 40 years 
ago,” which is the remark of a friend 
desirous of giving us an additional 
pointer for our narrative. 

“In the early days of the electrical 
business,” Mr. Townsend goes on, 
“every man did business for himself, 
worked by himself, regarded everyone 
else in the same line of business as an 
undesirable citizen and thought his 
splendid isolation was the only way in 
which to conduct the electrical busi- 
ness under’ which circumstances 
neither the individual nor the industry 
progressed very rapidly.” 

Advocates of the Goodwin plan 
(and Mr. Townsend, by the way, is a 
very staunch one) would probably 
have found the going exceedingly dif- 
ficult had the plan been existent at 
that time. It is said a sick man is the 
most irritable at the time he is begin- 
ning to recover. Probably that is why 
there is some discord in the industry 
today, but, be that as it may, it can 
be very easily seen, from results ob- 
tained in the co-operative efforts of 
the various branches of distribution of 
electrical materials today, that in Mr. 
Townsend’s younger days they had the 
wrong idea, 

Mr. Townsend had as his chief con- 
temporary in the East another veteran 
electrical supply salesman and one 
holding the high esteem of the indus- 
try today—George L. Patterson. 
There were others, too, that we have 
already heard of but Mr. Patterson 
seemed to be the only one who is still 
in the field that Mr. Townsend ran 
across in his travels. The fact, how- 
ever, that he only heard of George L. 
Patterson in his early days of travel 
is probably due evidence of the isola- 
tion in which each man kept himself. 

The electrical industry owes a great 
deal of credit to this cornerstone of 
the industry for he not only carried 
the electrical idea throughout the 
United States but stepped on over 


(Continued from Page 21) 


into Canada where many will probably 
remember the great work he did. 

Those who have been in the field for 
some time will recall how the 2nd vice- 
president of the National Electric 
Supply Co. played a great part in the 
founding of the electrical contractor 
associations in the United States and 
Canada. Mr. Townsend’s great inter- 
est in the movement led him to estab- 
lish one of these organizations in most 
all of the important cities in the two 
countries finally calling all those suffi- 
ciently interested to a meeting in Buf- 
falo, N. Y., at the time of the Pan 
American Exposition at which date the 
National Electrical Contractors’ As- 
sociation was formed. 

Another distinction that belongs to 
T. L. Townsend is that he was the 
first electrical salesman to offer the 
trade wet and dry batteries made in 
America. 

Most of his sales in the electrical 
business 88 years ago, he says, were 
on goods such as electric bells, bat- 
teries, push buttons and annunciators 
and telegraph supplies, and yet he 
“carried” a 250-lb. sample case. At 
thac rate a jobber’s salesman today (if 
he carried a sample case) would have 
to charter a 40-ton box car. 

In those early days, however, sell- 
ing conditions were entirely different. 
Electrical supplies were so little 
known and the central station and con- 
tractors’ knowledge of electricity was 
so meager that the Missouri “show 
me” idea was in vogue. Today it is 
not very often necessary for a sales- 
man to show a working model or sam- 
ple of the supplies he is selling, pro- 
viding it is not a specialty or some- 
thing new. 

This pioneer electrical man _ has 
some very definite ideas of salesman- 
ship and what a salesman should do 
and be to qualify as an expert in this 
business. He says: 

“A salesman should use his head as 
well as his feet. The more skillful 
you become in presenting your propo- 
sition, the more business you will 
secure for every working hour. Study 
yourself — develop your points of 
strength—eliminate your weaknesses. 
Seek new ideas and incorporate them 
into your work. Never believe that 
you have done the biggest thing in 
your career—that’s ahead of you. 


Self improvement is the price a sales- 
man pays for bigger returns.”’ 

These are excellent thoughts and 
suggestions well spoken and judging 
from the success Mr. Townsend has 
made of himself, after starting as cash 
boy in a department store with only a 
primary grade education, they are 
worthy of trial. 

Competition in the early days was 
limited and confined largely to “Have 
you got the goods?”’, not “What is 
your price?” “In those days,’ Mr. 
Townsend continues, “the personal 
equation counted for more than now.” 


His idea along this line, however, 
is: “Sell quality, not price. Sales- 
manship is simply making the buyer 
realize he needs the thing you have to 
sell more than he needs the money it 
will cost. Sales success is one-tenth 
territory and nine-tenths salesman.”’ 

Thomas L. Townsend is just as 
active socially as he is in business. 
Besides being vice-president of the 
Republican. Clubs of the United 
States, a member of the Radio Club 
of the United States and the City 
Club of Washington, he is connected 
with 10 other associations. 


There are still alive in our industry 
some of the world’s greatest electrical 
men. There are Edison, Bell and 
others prominent among those of in- 
ventive genius, but one we do not want 
to forget is that impressive missionary 
of the electrical idea and cornerstone 
of our industry — Thomas Lincoln 
Townsend. Rising from the rank of 
cash boy, through the positions of 
salesman for the Partrick & Carter 
Co. and general manager of Vallee 
Bros. Electric Co., he has arrived at 
his present high office in one of the 
East’s most prominent electrical sup- 
ply houses. 





Figures Don’t Lie 


One of the rookies in the warehouse 
got an order for 200 feet of two-inch 
conduit the other day. We happened 
to be out of stock on this item, but the 
bright and enterprising individual fig- 
ured that as one and one have always 
made two, we could give the customer 
400 feet of one-inch conduit. So on 
its way the order went. Result: Pro- 
longed profanity. 
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These are the 
phosphor bronze 
Contact Springs 


There is no flimsy mechanism in a 
Hubbell Wall Receptacle. The cap 
blades are gripped securely by strong 
phosphor bronze contact springs. 


Arcing, sputtering or burning, due to 
weak connections, are impossible, for 
there are no weak connections; and each 
spring is firmly affixed in its own porce- 
lain chamber, so that short circuiting is 
prevented. 


The patented T- 
slot admits any 
standard cap blade, 
whether it is paral- 
lel, tandem or po- 
larized. 





It is this fine care for detail in plan 
and construction that characterizes all 
Hubbell Electrical Specialties. Standard 
Plugs, Caps, Flush Receptacles, Sockets, 
Lamp Guards—send for illustrated litera- 
ture. 









HARVEY HUBBELL 


aM SPECIALTIES 


BRIDGEPORT CONN, U.S.A. 
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MY ESSENTIALS OF 
SUCCESS 


(Continued from Page 22) 


on every visit is a great help. He 
soon begins to look for you for he 
knows you will have something new. 

Sometimes you have sold your man 
although you have not received his 
order and do not know it at the time. 
A call was made on an electrician rep- 
resenting one of the largest manufac- 
turing plants in this part of the coun- 
try. We had a new article to show 
him, explained it in detail and asked 
' permission to send a couple to him on 
trial. He agreed and as is usual in 
a case of this kind, he selected the 
most difficult condition he had. 

The night for the test came and we 
were eagerly on the ground. The test 
was an absolute failure. We failed to 
do what we thought we could do. We 
should have known before hand that 
we could not do it. Although we 
failed in this instance, we did not in 
reality fail as I will show by later de- 
velopments. We had faith in what we 
were selling and knew there were 
places. around that plant where they 
could be used. We left the samples at 
the plant and they were used on a 
certain class of work but there was ap- 
parently no prospect of any more 
being used. At subsequent visits the 
subject was brought up but no interest 
manifested. 

Finally one day, many months after- 
wards, the purchasing department of 
that concern called me up and wanted 
to know how soon we could ship fifty. 
I told them and received the order. 
Two days later we received an order 
for fifty more. We had sold the idea 
at the first visit although at the time 
it seemed that we had failed. 

During the great steel strike, a 
master-mechanic of a large concern 
called me on the phone and asked me 
if I remembered the lights I sold him 
four or five years ago. I told him I 
did and he asked me if I could send 
him a large quantity by express. This 
I was able to do and the order was 
placed. 

These cases are not merely coinci- 
dents—they are happening every day 
as many salesmen can affirm. A sales- 
man’s greatest asset is honesty and 
dependability. Never tell your cus- 
tomer anything but the truth about his 
order. He wants to deal with the man 
that can be depended on to give him 
the facts just as they are. 


Jobbers Salesmen 


find ‘Rome Wire’ the asked for label on electrical wires and 
cables. One reason is that the workmen who make them 
have in addition to a deep seated pride in the product, an 
added incentive due to the fact that every coil, every reel 
and every spool has an identifying mark clearly indicating 
the person who drew or insulated it as the case may be. 


Penalties are rare, due to our men’s distaste of a “black 
mark” and a rigid system of constant inspection to catch a 
momentary lapse of vigilance. 


When people buy Rome Wire they get what they order— 
incidentally the price is invariably right. 


Products of 


ROME WIRE COMPANY 
MILLS 


Hot Rolled Copper and Bronze Rods. 
Copper and Bronze Bare Wire— 
Round, Square and Rectangular, Plain and Tinned. 
Copper and Bronze Trolley Wire— 
Round, Grooved and Figure 8. 
Copper and Bronze Power Cables. 
Round Edge Flat Copper Strip. 
Polished Copper Piano Covering Wire. 


MAGNET WIRE AUTOMOBILE WIRES 


Round, Square and Rectangular Charging Cables 
Cotton Covered Ignition Wire 
Silk Covered Starter Cable 
Enamel Covered Lighting Wire 
Enamel and Cotton Horn Wire 


Enamel and Silk 

MISCELLANEOUS WIRES 

RUBBER INSULATED WIRES Brewery Cord 

N. E. C. S. Wire Deck Cable 
Flexible Cords Gas Engine Cable 
Telephone Wires Mining Machine Cables 
Bridle Wires Gathering Locomotive Cables 
Jumper Wires Special Wire and Cables 
Flame Proof Wires Wire and Cables for Export 
Fixture Wire 


a 
Rome Wire Company 
Mills and Executive Offices: ROME, N. Y. 
Branch Plant at BUFFALO, N. Y. 


“From the wire bar tc the finished product” 
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would use the magazine. 


You have some good ideas. 


in on a good stunt. 





A 


“Do you mean I will have a chance 
to express my opinions and have 
them published in The J obber’s Sales- 
man so as to get a line on how the 
other fellows feel about my ideas?” 


That’s how one jobber’s salesman who was 
given advance information, figured he 
He has a lot of 
ideas and wants to know what “the other 
fellows think of them.” 


He is going to be a cherished subscriber. 
His interest in the magazine starts from the 
beginning and if he comes across with his 
ideas, he is certain to get others in return. 
Let’s have 
them. The more you send in the more will 
be stimulated from “the other fellows.” 


Keep your scratch pad handy and your 


pencil busy. The other fellow a thousand 
miles away will reciprocate if you let him 


Do Your Swapping Early 


Address the Editor 


THE JOBBER’S SALESMAN 


1018 S. Wabash Avenue 
Chicago 





WHAT I THINK OF 
SALESMEN 


(Continued from Page 11) 
pelled to visualize with him upon his 
various escapades, listen to his wild 
chatter as he brags about his manly 
winning mesmeric abilities, his clap- 
trap about “here comes the conquer- 
ing hero,” and how bored he is to be 
forced into constant association so- 
cially, but “you know, I must stand 
in with my customers,” said so non- 
chalantly, when I know as a matter of 
fact that he is starving for an invita- 
tion to lunch or dinner at a regular 
party at the expense of the other 
fellow. 

I might describe the various breed 
ad infinitum, but time and brain hys- 
teria prevent my doing so; and with 
it all the P. A. is only one human 
being, possessed of only ordinary 
sense, attending to his business, read- 
ing up on the various stock markets, 
looking at the different sales con- 
tracts, examining untold numbers of 
different samples, just like the rest- 
less, swift, maddening, bilious, rap- 
turous, foamy stream, whirling, twist- 
ing, snarling, turning and heaving 
water, now furious in all its sacred 
surroundings. He thus continues in 
his daily ramble, the receptacle for 
all heartening, disheartening, encour- 
aging, discouraging, private, public, 
enervating, dissipating, happy and 
scintillating news, views, ideas, ex- 
pressions, repartee, etc., and through - 
it all he must sit it out with a smiling, 
beaming countenance, thankful to the 
Omnipotent for his daily bread, look 
out of the window into the far horizon, 
and with a deep sigh, thank his lucky 
stars for allowing him to live and 
breathe. What a wonderful structure 
of mental patience and physical en- 
durance the P. A. is. 





Seay Returns From Russia 

Hugh N. Seay of the Western Elec- 
tric Co., Chicago, Ill., is back on the 
job again after 15 months’ campaign- 
ing with the United States army in 
Russia. Among the many points at 
which he was stationed are: Vladivos- 
tok, Khabarovsk, Verkne Udinsk and 
Lake Baikal. Hugh can speak “Bull- 
shevik” quite fluently, but he says he 
prefers English, because he doesn’t 
get his tongue so twisted. Before en- 
tering the service Mr. Seay made the 
household department hump, but from 
now on he will assist W. W. Goodrich 
in the industrial lighting department. 
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The SIGN of GOOD MAGNET WIRE 
and MAGNET WIRE PRODUCTS © 








WINDINGS MAGNET WIRE 
Ignition Plain enameled copper wire 
Wireless 


Single cotton enameled wire 
X-Ray 


Maga Single silk enameled wire 

Field Single or double cotton magnet 
Telephone wire 

Meter Coils Single or double silk magnet 
Transformer Coil wire 


All coils made according to specifications and guaranteed to be satisfactory. 


We have a large capacity ‘for the production of Magnet Wire and shall be 
glad to submit prices and delivery. 


Dudlo Manufacturing Co. 


Fort Wayne, Indiana 
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One Salesmanto Another 

















As a member of that glorious 
profession “‘Salesmanship’’, and 
to you as a brother member, | 
will frankly omit effort to sell 
you the Aqua Electric Water 
Heater. I am sure that your in- 
terest in it will be sufficient; be- 
cause this device itself will sell 
you, thereby gaining one of the 
great essentials to selling—by 
selling yourself first. 
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Instantaneous Electric 


WATER HEATER 


Applicable to either current, A. C. or D. C. 


Men, you can sell this device fast, keep it sold and 
repeat. But in selling 


BAD FEATURES 


It is NOT a lamp socket device. 

It must be installed PROPERLY 
It consumes current 

It is not above 100% efficient 

It produces only hot and cold water 


On the other hand you are able to present some ex- 
ceptionally 


GOOD FEATURES 


Instantaneously Instantaneous 

97% current efficiency—6.6 K. W. 

Cold water does not pass over resistance unit 

It is a permanent device—properly wired 

Construction, appearance, function, value 

Satisfaction guaranteed—any voltage—immediate 
deliveries 

Retail Price $60. Canada $75. 


MATHEMATICS 


Add the good features 
Subtract the bad ones 
Divide by the price 
Multiply by the demand 
OP eee re ae 
Increased profits 


Satisfied customers 









The Aqua Electric Heater Co.., 
250 W. 54th St.. New York 


















AWORD TO 
THE JOBBER 


‘The demand is 
becoming a deluge 
eo poco 
proposition 

Your men will 
do the rest 















Letters to a Cub Salesman 
By S. A. Chandler 


Dear Ted: 

I have heard that you are to be 
lured away from the office by the big 
commission checks which you have 
learned some of the top-notch sales- 
men are getting. 


All right, old top, if you can sell— 
and I believe you can—you'll find 
selling a most profitable field. A good 
salesman, Ted, is never out of a job 
unless he wants to be, and he can al- 
ways cash in on his selling ability at 
a higher figure than he could hope to 
get in any other line of work. Every- 
thing, Ted, depends upon selling; if 
there are no sales there is no business 
and therefore no progress or income. 
‘he man who can take the lead and 
go out and blaze the way by selling 
for any firm can always make a com- 
fortable fortune for himself, if he only 
takes into mind a few pointers which 
I will try to give you in my letters 
during the next few weeks. 


The first pointer, Ted, is that sell- 
ing is work. Don’t handicap yourself 
in the beginning by starting at it with 
any contrary idea in your mind. It’s 
not only work, but the very hardest 
kind of work—work at which you can 
never lie back and relax during part 
of the time as you can in other fields. 


| For when you relax and are not just a 


little bit more active and alive to your 
proposition than the prospect you are 
canvassing, you will find that you will 
not sell. You will be merely repeat- 
ing a jumble of words which will fail 
to arouse and sustain your prospect's 
interest, and will succeed only in dis- 
couraging yourself. So make up your 


| mind at the start that it’s a real job 


you are tackling, and every second 
that you work at it, work like the very 
dickens. 


Another point, take care of your 
health, Ted. Eat, sleep and work 
after a rigid schedule, so that you will 
feel as fit as a fiddle every second of 
your working time. Remember that 
selling consists of being one shade 
better than your prospect; and that 
applies to the way you feel as well as 
to the ability of your mind to think 
just a little ahead of the trade. You 
hold his interest largely by keeping 
him guessing, and you swing him your 
way by proving yourself just a little 
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wApex Dealers Triple Apex Sales 


The 
Py, 


Th. 


Installment selling is rapidly increasing. It enables the customer to purchase 
things out of reach were spot cash required; the dealer can make three sales 
to the one possible on a cash basis alone. Risk has been eliminated. Firms 
that for years have sold on the deferred payment plan have found it entirely 
satisfactory. 

Installment selling has other distinct advantages. The woman who has 
bought an Apex Cleaner on time returns to the store month after month to 
make payments. Naturally that store comes first to her mind when new needs 
come up. Each visit provides the opportunity to make additional sales. 

But the dealer is not a banker. Installment selling requires more capital 
than he can afford to keep tied up. The Apex Financial Plan was instituted 
to supply the capital. It enables the dealer to convert installment contracts 
into immediate cash. The purchaser pays the financing charge in the differ- 
ential between the cash and the installment prices. All sales are made practi- 
cally on an entire cash basis. 

All contract forms, records, etc., are provided free to Apex dealers. Every- 
thing is simplicity itself. A glance will tell the standing of any customer. A 
series of letters covering every circumstance is provided. A girl clerk can 
easily take care of all credit accounts with only a few minutes time each week. 

The Apex Plan of Financing installment sales is but one of the many strong 
points of the Apex Proposition. 


Made in Canada by ag 
The pres Electrical Distributing Company, The Apex Electrical Mfg. Co., Limited, 
1103 E, 152nd Street. Cleveland, Ohio. 102-104 Atlantic Ave. Toronto, Ont. 


ELECTRIC SUCTION CLEANER 











A 


APEX DISTRIBUTORS 
MOORE-HANDLEY HDWE. CO. 
Birmingham, Ala. 
ELEC. RY. & MFR’S. SUP. CO. 
San Francisco, Calif 
ILLINOIS ELECTRIC CO 
Chicago and Los Angeles 
THE NEW ENGLAND ELEC. CO. 
Denver, Col. 
DOUBLEDAY-HILL ELEC. CO. 
Washington, D. C. 
LIVINGSTON-YONGE CO. 
Jacksonville, Fila. 
GILHAM-SCHOEN ELEC. CO. 
Atlanta, Ga. 
INTERSTATE ELEC. CO. 
New Orleans, La. 
WETMORE-SAVAGE CO. 
Boston, Mass. 
THE STROUD-MICHAEL CO 
Cleveland, Detroit, Pittsburgh 
HACKETT, GATES, HURTY CO. 
St. Paul, Minn. 
CENTRAL — & ELEC. CO. 
St. Lou Mo 
ELECTRIC EQU IPMENT CO 
Butte, Mont. 
THE KORSMEYER COMPANY 
Lincoln, Neb. 
NEWARK ELEC. SUPPLY CO. 
Newark, N. J. 
H. I. SACKETT ELECTRIC CoO. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
KIMBALL ELECTRIC CO 
New York City. 
UTICA ELEC. APPLIANCE CO. 





Oklahoma City, 
FOBES SUPPLY COMPANY 
Portland and Seattle 


Pa. 
JAMES SUPPLY COMPANY 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 
SMITY-PERRY ELECTRIC CO. 
Dallas, Texas. 
=, & | oa SUP. CO. 
TEL- PLECTRIC. ‘COMPANY 


How Tex 
INTER-MOUNTAIN ELEC. CO 
Salt Lake City, Utah 
W. M. REAY & COMPANY 

Norfolk, Va. 
FRONT COMPANY 
Wheeling, W. Va. 
CANADIAN 
McDONALD & WILLSON, Ltd. 
Toronto and Winnipeg. Can. 
ag a eed & COMPANY, Ltd. 


FOREIGN COUNTRIES 
BARTLE & CO. 
Johannesburg, South Africa. 
FUHRMAN & COMPANY 
Buenos Aires, Argentina 
ih gy 


J. 
Prahran, Autralia 
DUNCAN WATSON & CO. 
London, England 
D’ELECTRICITE MORS 
ance 


HE HANDEL 


Amsterdam, Hollan 

R. S. STOKVIS & ZONEN, Ine, 
Rotterdam, Holland 

MONTI & MARTINI 
Milan, Italy 

E. W. MILLS & COMPANY 
Wellington, New Zealand 
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has inaugurated a Question and 
Answer Department for the conven- 
ience of its subscribers. 


What do you want to know? 


Don’t hesitate to send in your 
questions, no matter what their na- 
ture may be. If we haven’t the in- 
formation in our files we will obtain 
it for you. 


This service is without charge. 


Inquiries will be held in con- 
fidence if desired. 








ADDRESS 
QUESTION AND ANSWER DEPT. 


THE JOBBER’S SALESMAN 


1018 S. WABASH AVE. 
CHICAGO 





bit stronger in your mental and physi- 
cal condition than your prospect is 
when you are giving him your canvass. 

I don’t suppose it'll be necessary to 
remind you that courage, faith in your 
proposition and a determination to 
make good are necessary in order to 
succeed at selling. These are neces- 
sary in order to succeed in any line of 
business; but I mention them only be- 
cause some cub salesmen start out with 
the belief that selling is easy. They 
have the idea that it’s the proposition 
itself which sells the article, whereas 
there is no proposition in existence, 
Ted, which will sell itself. It re- 
quires salesmanship to dispose of gold 
dollars for ninety-five cents each; and 
if you doubt this statement, try to sell 
dollars for less than their face value, 
and you'll soon see that there are some 
people who will have to be convinced 
(that is, sold) that you are really giv- 
ing them legal mony v.. . » 

I understand that you intend to 
start selling in about two weeks, when 
the boss will have someone to fill your 
place in the office. Between now and 
then, Ted, learn all you can about 
your proposition. Question the sales- 
men, study what you are going to sell 
from every possible angle, try to fig- 
ure out some of the objections which 
the trade are liable to make and try 
to visualize their mental attitude so 
that you will be prepared to answer 
at least some of the many questions 
which they'll be sure to fire at you. 
You'll have to be able to answer these 
questions with spit-fire rapidity and 
turn them to account. Your success 
as a salesman, Ted, will depend very 
largely upon your ability to answer 
questions satisfactorily and then turn 
them to account by instantly taking 
advantage of the prospect’s mo- 
mentarily off-guard mental condition 
to switch to your close. 


Well, this is enough for the first 
letter, Ted; next month I’ll give you 
a few pointers on the sales talk, and 
follow that up the third week with 
bringing you face to face with the 
trade. Now, I'll close, but in closing 
I want to repeat the main point of this 
letter, and that is that you will be 
tackling a real, hard job which will 
require that you be thoroughly alive 
every second that you stand before 
the man you intend to sell. 

As ever, 


Ed. 
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Extracting the Ire from Wire 


E crafty Indian fakir of Ye Far East Climes, subdueth not Ye 
irate cobra with vile language, or pellettes nor useth he any cave- 
manish tactics. Instead he employeth gentleness which charm- 
eth Y¢ irate reptile. 


Many a time and oft have Ye electricians of modern times experienced 
great difficulties in wiring fixtures. Ye Ire of Wire, like unto that of 
Ye cobra, is verrie, verrie acute, which causeth Ye contractor to lose 
great wealth in consequence of lensthie, time-wasting combats wherein 
Ye men attempt, by brute force, to thrust Ye defenseless metal into 
some inaccessible hole. Thereupon followeth the process of distortion, 
namely twisting it about an equally inaccessible contact screw. 


Ye ARROW draughtsmen, as the fakir, recognizing the follie of afore- 
said brute force, have adapted a policy of strategic warfare against the 
electricians’ common enemy—wire. Skilfully have they designed each 
ARROW product; eliminating the inaccessible cavities and locating 
the screws in handy places, which saveth time and labor and alone 
maketh ARROW products worth while. They charm Ye wire 
into submissiveness. 


Verilie, verilie, we say unto thee, use ARROW products, for they 
taketh Ye Ire out of Wire. 


The Arrow Electric Company 


New York Chicago Boston San Francisco 
Syracuse Pittsburgh 
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WHAT NATIONAL MAZDA LAMPS 
MEAN TO THE JOBBER’S SALESMAN 


III 


RMIATIONAL MAZDA 
ro, 
lamps are standardized in size, 
construction, voltage, wattage, 
efficiency, engineering and quality, and 
represent the highest development in the 

art of lamp manufacture. 
A dealer handling National MAZDA lamps estab- 


lishes himself in the public mind as a reliable, 
reputable merchant. 
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This means that the jobber’s salesman who serves 
the dealer also enjoys the prestige that has been built 
up around National MAZDA lamps. 








| NATIONAL 























NATIONAL MAZDA lamps sell themselves 
wherever the blue carton is displayed 


NATIONAL Lampe Works 


of General Electric Company 
Nela Park, Cleveland, Ohio 
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Getting Right Lighting 


Getting the right light is simple enough— 
MAZDA makes that easy! But turning raw 
light into illumination requires a certain 
amount of expert knowledge. It requires ex- 
perience gained by daily contact with the tre- 
mendous changes in lighting practice that have 
come about during the past few years. Great 
harm has been done to the cause of good light- 
ing by those who thought that more lamps or 
larger lamps alone assured efficient factory 
lighting. IVANHOE has kept abreast of 
lighting developments and has brought out 
several of the more important improvements 
in equipment. Lighting, as practiced by 
IVANHOE, is the most practical sort of 
science. It gets results. You may have the 
benefit of IVANHOE engineering experience 
if you will write us the nature of your require- 
ments. Please send if possible blueprints of 
building to be lighted together with full in- 
formation. 


IVANHOE-REGENT WORKS 
of General Electric Company 
Cleveland, Ohio 


“Ivanhoe” Steel Reflectors, Lighting Glassware, Anderson 
Self-Adjusting Arms, and Engineering Service 





"Service to Lamps’ 


AYAN Is (Os 


SHADES~ REFLECTORS 
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Do you know Herbst? 
If not—why not? 


He can tell you more in 5 min- 
utes about tools than the or- 
dinary fellow, because of his 27 
years’ practical tool experience, 
designing and developing tools 
during this time. 


In addition he can 
furnish the right 
kind of tools at the 
right price and can 
give you the most 
prompt service. 


Tools for general 
construction work: i 
Telephone, Tele- 
graph, Central Sta- 
tions, Railroads, etc. 
Give us an oppor- 
tunity to quote you 
on your require- 
ments. 














180 N. Dearborn St. 


When Selling Wire 


Sell P. & G. Wire Skinners 


Wire is used for all pur- 
poses. This little hand tool 
accomplishes big jobs. 





One-Third Actual Size. 


THE P. & G. WIRE SKIN- 
NER is a tool designed to 
accomplish difficult jobs, such 
as splitting duplex wires with 
one pull, removing the insula- 
tion from the wire and scrap- 
ing wire clean, ready for 
soldering. 

This tool can be used on 
insulated wires up to No. 4 
inclusive. It should be in the 
hands of every telephone and 
telegraph workman, power and 
central station, garage, manu- 
facturer of electrical devices, 
contractors and dealers. Elec- 
trical supply and hardware job- 
bers should find a big outlet 
for it 

You will receive immediate 
ealls for this article, so get 
posted and boost a good tool 
along. 

The established resale price 
on this tool is $1.25 each, net. 
Dealers and jobbers are as- 
sured a legitimate margin of 
profit. 


Paul W. Herbst Tool Mfg. & 


Supply Co. 
Dept. 4 


Chicago, Ills 























PATENTED 
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Reaches 
the job 
ready to 
install 


ENAMELED METALS CO. 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 





Another Reason for Elec- 
tricity on the Farm 


N ARGUMENT in favor of farm 

lighting equipment which is not 
utilized as effectively as its impor- 
tance would seem to warrant, is the 
stimulation of egg-laying by means of 
electric light. This question recently 
has received a great deal of publicity 
in the farm press: it has been made 
the subject of some very extensive 
and interesting experiments, but so 
far the actual stimulation of egg pro- 
duction has not gone very far for the 
reason that nobody has tried to “sell” 
the idea commercially. This the 
farm-lighting distributors can and 
should do. 


It must be understood that the use 
of light does not, according to some 
of the experts, actually increase the 
annual productivity of the hens: it 
simply straightens the output curve, 
increasing the laying in winter when 
eggs are scarce and high, with a con- 
sequent reduction in laying during 
spring and summer when the reverse 
is true. Obviously, the farmer who 
can get more eggs when the market 
is in his favor is going to make more 
money than the one who trails along 
with the crowd. Another point to get 
straight is that the light does not 
itself stimulate the egg-laying: activi- 
ties of Old Lady Hen: it simply en- 
ables her to feed earlier and later in 
the day and this extra feeding is what 
does the business. 

The season for using artificial light 
(in the northern tier of states) 
from September to March. The time 
schedule must be arranged so as to 
give the birds about a 151% hour day, 
and it appears to be settled that there 
is no use keeping the light on after 
8:30 P. M. The light should be shut 
off gradually so the hens can see to 
get to roost. This is accomplished by 
snapping the lights on and off a few 
times before finally shutting down for 
the night, the hens soon learning the 
meaning of this signal and hopping 
to the hay as soon as the first flicker 
warns them of impending darkness. 
One watt per bird is the amount of 
light conceded to be best and most 
economical, results considered. 

Under natural conditions, hens are 
able to get only enough feed during 
the short, cold winter days to main- 
tain their body heat and keep from 
getting thin; hence and obviously they 
have no energy to put into laying. 
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Increase Your Profits With The Violetta 


UICK turnover—more profit. That’s what interests your dealers—and your own house too. Leading job- 
bers are making stupendous profits by pushing the Violetta. See that your dealers are taking advantage 
of the demand created by our national advertising. Have them feature the Violetta—it pays. 
Our liberal selling plan will astonish you—write for it today. Remember we back you up with effective sales 
helps—window cards, etc. 


BLEADON-DUN COMPANY 


General Offices: 326 W. Madison St. Factory: 15 S. Desplaines St. 
Chicago, Illinois 
Exporter—Theo. Stave Co., 30 Church St., N. Y. 
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THE TRADE MARK OF QUALITY 


“ 




















“AMERICAN BRAND” 
WEATHERPROOF WIRE AND CABLES 


HAVE NO EQUAL 


“AMERICAN BRAND” 





WEATHERPROOF and BARE COPPER WIRE and CABLES 





Have established and maintained their reputation for over 20 years by giving our 
clients a product which they pronounce more uniform and superior to any on the 


market. 


The advantages that we offer from a quality and service standpoint (by being cen- 


trally located) is a most important selling asset. 


Jobbers’ Salesmen should send for samples of ‘‘American Brand” wires and convince 


themselves, 


American Insulated Wire & Cable Co., 


CHICAGO 
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You Are Not Taking Any Chances 


Because the “Unique” Line of Fire Pots and Torches 
have stood the required test by the largest telephone, 
telegraph and electric light companies in the country. 





weather, and in addition will produce more heat 
with a less amount of fuel than any other make on 
the market. 


Tanks for all Torches and Furnaces made from seamless 
drawn steel. All fittings brazed and bottoms welded, so as 
to insure durability and long service. (Made for kerosene 
and gasoline.) 


Built for Efficiency—Economy—Safety—Durability. That's 
why they are being adopted and specified. 


It is to your vital interest to get posted on this line and 
cash in on the increased demand. 


Catalogs and price lists mailed on request. 


The Oakes Manufacturing Company 
PAUL W. HERBST, General Manager 
180 N. Dearborn St. CHICAGO, ILL. 


DT 


Recognized as the Best By Actual Test 
They Meet the Long Felt Want 


“Unique” Fire Pots and Torches are built as the re- 
sults of many years of careful study by experts. Nothing 
has been overlooked to eliminate any objectionable feature, such as Start- 
ing Trouble, Blowing Out in the Wind, Generator Clogging Up, Etc. 
“Unique” Fire Pots and Torches are so improved with patented features 
and are equipped so that they will not be affected by the wind or cold 
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The artificial light enables them to 
feed longer and faster, and it is this 
additional nourishment which finds its 
way to the table in the form of ham- 
and-. Feeding, therefore is important, 
and in talking to farmers on this sub- 
ject the lighting agent should make 
the point clear if he would forestall 
dissatisfaction. Exact instructions can 
be secured on this subject from the 
various agricultural experimental sta- 
tions. 

As to results, 14 flocks aggregating 
8940 hens were tested in New Jersey 
from September through February last 
year, with an increase in egg produc- 
tion for the period of 127,158 eggs, 
which was about double the normal— 
or lightless—production. Figured in 
dollars and cents, these flocks oper- 
ated under electric light gave their 
owners four times the net return 
which they would have given under 
normal conditions. The birds were in 
good health during and after the ex- 
periment, and in the following spring 
and summer months continued to lay 
at approximately normal speed. 

The use of electric light in the hen- 
house can be presented to farmers as 
a plain dollars-and-cents argument in 
favor of farm lighting. It is exactly 
the same proposition as selling fac- 
tory lighting to an industrial execu- 
tive. The object in both cases is to 
get increased production. 





Sold! 


He was an ambitious young clerk at 
the parasol counter of a department 
store. He had just finished his first 
correspondence-course lesson in the 
art of salesmanship, and was eager to 
try it out. So, when a customer 
stopped at his counter to rearrange 
some of her bundles, he grasped one 
of the parasols, opened it, struck an 
attitude of deep admiration, and de- 
claimed: 

“Kindly examine this parasol, 
madam. Look at that silk! Is it not 
lovely? I shall be obliged if you will 
be so good as to observe, especially, 
the quality, the finish, the general ef- 
fect. Just feel its texture, madam, 
please feel it!” 

She did so, with the keenest of in- 
terest. Then he asked her triumphant- 
ly, “Tell me, honestly, can you detect 
any fault in it?” 

“No,” said the woman, smiling. “It 
has worn well. That is my old one. 
I just laid it down for a moment.” 
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“Key Sockets 


Are NOT All Alike” 
HeresOneThat's Different 


P & S Double Pole Movement a 
Safe Socket Movement 


Perfectly safe to use—over Bath Tubs, Radiators, 
Metal Benches, Concrete Floors and Machinery. 


The Key Shaft Is Never in Circuit 


The Key Shaft or Mandrel is formed into a flat 
loop which gives maximum strength to the com- 
position Key. The Key Shaft or Mandrel is jour- 
naled in rugged Porcelain on either side of the 
Center, passes through an insulating Cam and is 
never in contact with the current carrying parts 
of the movement. 


The Twin Phosphor Bronze Springs 


The turn of the Key actuates Twin Phosphor 
Bronze Springs which “make” and “break” the cir- 
cuit on both sides at the same time. 


Lamp Contacts Alive—Yet the 
Key Is Safe 


When the Key is turned on, the current flows into 
the Lamp Shell and Center Contact making them 
“alive.” 


Lamp Contacts Dead—Full Protection 


When the Key is turned off, the Lamp Shell and 
the Center Contact are both “dead.” This means 
that all live parts of the Socket are out of reach and 
entirely concealed within the body of the Socket. 

Value of the Double Pole Movement 
The Double Pole Socket is worth MORE yet costs 
the same as the ordinary Socket. 


How to Recognize the Double 
Pole Movement 


These refinements are indicated by the P & S Trade 
Mark on the Key. 


Keep in Touch with the Sales Bureau 


Pass & Seymour, Inc. 
Solvay, N. Y. 














P & S Double Pole Socket No. 100421 
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/- Now Sell Northwinds ! ~ 


While it is plain that 
there is some shortage of 
fans for this season, you 
can still sell Northwinds 
with every assurance of 
prempt shipment from 
St. Louis or New York. 


Direct shipment orders 
or stock orders for any 
reasonable quantities of 
Northwinds can be ac- 
cepted and filled with- 
out delay. 


We have been fortunate 
in our efforts to in- 
crease our production of 
Northwinds to meet the 
increasing demand for 
these good, moderate- 
priced "universal" fans. 


The New Northwind win- 
dow trim is ready and 
will be sent to any de- 
aler who will use it. A 
window full of fans and 
this display will pull 
in the ‘‘small fan'' 
business as soon as hot 
days come. 


Now is the time to sell 
a case of Northwinds to 
every fan dealer you 
callxon. June may be 
too late. 


The Emerson 
Electric Mfg. Co. 


St. Louis - New York 


P.S.—Only a few 32 
volt{Northwinds left! 











Pep Paragraphs 


Peruaps has killed the career of 
many a Guy who might have been a 
success. 

Just because honesty is the best 
policy is no reason to tell all you 
know. 

Tue Guy who's looking for some- 
thing soft, usually finds that soft jobs 
are held by those who went after 
something hard. 

Some Boos said not to keep harp- 
ing on one thing, but he wasn’t talking 
about selling. 

THE TROUBLE with a Has-been is 
that he has too much inertia in his in- 
sulation. 

THE HAPPIEST MAN in the world is 
the Guy who is up to his ears in the 
thing he wants to do. 

Don’t worry over the loss of a con- 
tract; go out and write up another. 

Tuere’s a vast difference between 
a sale and a sell, and one carries no 
rebates. 

Many a small man has written a 
large check, while some big boobs 
never wrote any. 

Harp BoILep EG6s are hard to di- 
gest, but there are others. 

Go IN with a grin from ear to ear; 
go out with the trade in a state of 
good cheer. 

ONE Hour in the morning is worth 
two in the afternoon, while one when 
fully awake is worth four asleep. 

Ir’s aLways a gamble, treading on 
another man’s feet; he may have corns 
if nothing else. 

TRAIN YOURSELF to watch for an 
opening, then dive in with your close. 

A tor of burning questions go up in 
smoke. 

Ir TAKES coat to feed a fire, thought 
to feed a brain. 

You cAN’T MEASURE men with a 
yard stick any more than you can 
measure water with a sieve. 

Puncnu will land a lotta things 
other than a knockout. 

A ROLLING sTONE gathers no moss 
because it’s too blame busy gathering 
wisdom. 

BuvrF is a good asset, provided you 
can back it up. 

Pep is the seasoning which gives 
relish to the things we do. 


Don’r work for a living; work for 
the joy of doing something worth 
while. 

St1L_ water becomes stagnant the 
same as men who refuse to progress. 

THE sappDEsT Boos we ever saw was 
one who hadn’t discovered what he 
wanted to do. 

Don’t bank too much on the other 
fellow, for he might be banking on 
you. 

Don’r call down anyone until you 
call up and make sure they’re wrong. 

AFTER PRAYING for food and shel- 
ter, get out and do something toward 
obtaining them. 

TIMES AND FANCIES change, but Suc- 
cess is still won by the old reliable 
method— interest, persistence and an 
unwillingness to lay down on the job. 

Sait in like a newly-painted ship; 
sail out in the same manner. 

THERE’S NO vse working up sus- 
pense unless you can sustain it clear 
through to the close. 

Many a Guy who doesn’t feel like 
getting down to work on a gloomy day 
will welcome a salesman who blows in 
with Pep and Vim. 

Two may be able to live as cheap- 
ly as one, but we don’t want to—that’s 
why we’re out for the bacon. 

WHEN MAKING a canvass, don’t act 
like an eight-day clock; it’s the ability 
to stop at the right moment that lands 
the order. 

Many a man has failed for no other 
reason than that his storage battery 
was empty. 

Just because they want to be sold is 
no reason to believe they will buy 
without a canvass. 

AN ounce of a going article is worth 
a ton of junk. 

TueEreE’s A TIME to do everything— 
and it’s seldom in the future. 

THE WEE, SMALL Hours loom pret- 
ty big when a guy starts home loaded 
to the upper deck. 

THE MOST LOVING KITTENS before 
company frequently become fighting 
cats when alone. 

IN THESE ultra-modern days many 
hens pass for chickens. 

Don’t REPEAT more than half you 
hear, nor let some of your friends hear 
more than half you repeat. 
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Sales Facts for Salesmen 


If you could look at the Denzar monthly sales sheet, 
you would instantly see that Denzar sales are rising at 
an almost unbelievable rate. Previous sales records 
sink into insignificance,—some months double the pre- 
ceding and quadruple the same month of the previous 
year. 


This is a significant fact for you, as jobbers’ sales- 
men and sales managers, to bear in mind. Denzars 
ARE being sold in large quantities and not a few of 
the orders are coming direct from the dealer. If you 
will but talk Denzars to your dealer-customers, you 
can secure these orders and increase your volume of 
sales. In addition, all dealers do not sell Denzars and 
there is still a fertile field where a little effort will 
greatly augment the easy sales. Try this suggestion 
for one week and note the results. 


The present difficulty of securing material makes 
Denzar deliveries uncertain. Let us suggest that 
you check your quantities of the various styles, 
types and sizes which you have in stock. 


BEARDSLEE CHANDELIER MFG. CO. 
218 South Jefferson Street CHICAGO 
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MANUFACTURERS 


NEWS 


























American’ INsuLtatep Wire & 
Case Co., Chicago, manufacturers of 
the well known “American Brand” 
wire and cables, has enlarged its cop- 
per wire drawing plant to increase its 
production approximately 200 per 
cent. The company is basing its judg- 
ment in so doing on the tremendous 
demand already indicated. These en- 
larged facilities enable it to offer its 
trade unusually prompt shipments on 
future business. Through the ener- 
getic efforts of its president, N. T. 
Brenner, the company’s business has 
grown by leaps and bounds and it is 
today one of the leading concerns in 


its line. 


Anyuite Execrric Co., manufac- 
turers of the Anylite dimmer at Fort 
Wayne, Ind., has moved into larger 
quarters in order to take care of its 
rapidly expanding business. The com- 
pany announces that in order to keep 
in closer touch with its customers, the 
general sales manager is arranging a 
trip to include visits to all the com- 
pany’s distributors. 


Dayuient is the title of an attrac- 
tive little booklet being circulated 
among the trade by the Luminous 
Specialty Co., Indianapolis, Ind. The 
pamphlet contains a broad treatise on 


the subject of general illumination 
finally developing into a discussion of 
the company’s new Eye-Shield Dif- 
fuser. The advisability of avoiding 
glare in lighting is brought out and 
it is further explained how, through 
the use of the Eye-Shield Diffuser, 
reduction of accidents, greater accur- 
acy in workmanship, decreased spoil- 
age of product, etc., can be affected. 
Jobber’s salesmen will find this book- 
let well worth reading. 


Jack O’LANTERN is a new night 
light which has been developed by the 
Luminous Unit Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
It is 514-in. high, made of one piece 
heavy white porcelain and operates on 
115-volt, 60 cycle alternating current. 
The lamp is a two candlepower, six- 
volt automatic lamp, and, the manu- 
facturer says, its average life exceeds 
5000 hours. 


Luminous Unir Co., St. Louis, 
Mo., is circulating its new Brascolite 
catalog No. 7 among its jobbers and 
dealers. The catalog is a repetition of 
the No. 6 but with many new features 
included, among which is the new 
parchment shade for use where the 
Brascolite is to be placed in the living 
room of a residence. 


Hersert Rice, who has for some 





years past been general sales manager 
of the Cutter Electrical & Manufac- 
turing Co., has resigned to enter the 
real estate business. Harry F. Darby, 
who was for many years in charge of 
the Cutter company’s Chicago office 
and who more recently has been sales 
manager of the Ward Electric Vehicle 
Co., has rejoined the Cutter organiza- 
tion as sales manager with head- 
quarters in Philadelphia, succeeding 
Mr. Rice. 

Horace L. Fritrscuie has _ been 
placed in charge of the Chicago office 
of the Square D Co., 431 South Dear- 
bern street, Chicago, succeeding E. A. 
Printz who has been made general 
sales manager with headquarters at 
Detroit. Mr. Fritschle was formerly 
located in St. Louis. 


A COMMUTATOR RESURFACER, de- 
signed for use with a portable or side- 
attachment resurfacing machine, is 
being manufactured by the Ideal Com- 
mutator Dresser Co., 10 South Dear- 
born street, Chicago. 


THE STEEL EXTENSION FRAME de- 
signed for adding 10 or 15 feet to the 
length of wooden poles and made by 
S. W. Hull & Co., 3729 Prospect 
avenue, Cleveland, O., has been im- 





Tue Pass & Seymour Saves OrGanizatTion at A Recent Sates CONFERENCE. 


a TOP ROW: From left to right—M. F. Green, Dist. Sales Mgr., Philadelphia; W. E. Gould, Dist. Sales Mger., New York; John W. Brooks, Secy - 
lreasurer; Gordon C. Bready, Philadelphia; Frank T. Haffner, Dist. Sales Mgr., Cleveland; Edward J. Meelbusch, Chicago; B. E. Salisbury, Presi- 


dent; E. W: Kendall, Dist. Sales Mgr., Boston; W. Brewster Hall, Dist. Sales Megr., New 


York State; R. H. Kelsey, Service Mgr.; Frank A. 


Driscoll, Adv. Mgr.; Fred S. Baldwin, Gen. Sales Mger.; Wm. H. Hall, Jr., Dist. Sales Mgr., Chicago. 


LOWER ROW: Howard Rogers, Chicago; C. L. Nicholson, 2nd, Employment Megr.; 
L. John Bergman, Credit Man; 


Mgr., San Francisco; Walter Haffner, Chicago; 


1. Morey, Designing Engineer; C. C. Downie, Gulf Coast Territory. 


W. E. Purvis, New York State; Geo. E. Gray, Dist. Sales 
Joseph McElroy, 3rd, Export Mgr.; D. S. Cody, New York; Harry 
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nacond. 
urity 


To within an infinitesimal point, absolute purity is 
Electrolytic copper from which is made, Anaconda 
achieved and maintained in the B & M band ot 
Copper Wire. 

From ore brought out of Anaconda mines to wire 
drawn in Anaconda Mills, every step is taken under 
Anaconda methods. No laxity in process or inspec- 
tion can intervene to detract from the high stand- 
ards. 

And so it comes, that electrical men the country 
over, bank on Anaconda Bare Copper Wire. 


Strand 
Trolley 
‘Telephone 
Telegraph 

Hot Rolled Copper Rods 


which contains less than 1/100 of 1% metallic im- 


purities. 





- 





ANACONDA COPPER MINING COMEANY 


ROLLING MILLS DEPARTMENT 


General Offices 
111 W. WASHINGTON ST., CHICAGO 





“Trills 
GREAT FALLS, MONTANA 
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Peerless 
Fans 





The normal demand 
for fans increases every 
year. 

But if you salesmen 
will get back of this 
game—sales can be 
doubled. 

First be sure of the 
fan. PEERLESS fans are 
all that the name implies 
and your dealers can sell 
them knowing that they 
are builders of good will. 

Then work with your 
dealers. Show them how 


to create new demands,” 


dress windows, etc. But 
beyond all see that they 
can properly anticipate 
their needs and be pre- 
pared with a_ sufficient 
stock. 

We are anxious to help 
you make this your big- 
gest fan season. The 
Peerless Electric Com- 
pany'’s Products, backed 
up by its sound merchan- 
dising policy, make your 
tasks easier. We will be 
glad to co-operate with 
you in any way that you 
may indicate. 


PEERLESS 


ELECTRIC CO. 
Warren, Ohio 














proved so that it will fit on any pole 
from 6 to 10 in. in diameter and will 
hold a crossarm at right angles to the 
diréction of the main line. 


A COLLAPSIBLE CANVAS BAG with 
wooden bottom for carrying linemen’s 
tools, insulators and other objects is 
being manufactured by the Ideal 
Pioducts Co., 1001 Chestnut street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Scuweirzer & Conrap, INc., Chi- 
cago, Ill., have developed a compact, 
pole-type substation for use on farmer 
lines. The S & C farm service equip- 
ment is a combination of standard 
parts assembled as a unit. Its com- 
ponent parts comprise a transformer, 
choke coil, lightning arrester, switch 
and an S & C fuse. The use of this 
unit-type equipment simplifies the con- 
struction of farmer lines and makes 
central-station service available at a 
much lower cost than when lines are 
constructed in the usual manner. 


BowL-ENAMALED Mazda C lamps 
which have in the past been listed as 
special lamps and have been used in 
industrial installations under various 
conditions for some time are now 
standardized and may be regularly 
handled by agents. The bowl-enam- 
eled lamp is an important addition to 
industrial lighting equipment, espe- 
cially since it is of greatest service in 
conjunction with the R L M standard 
reflector. The bowl-enameled lamp is 
a Mazda C lamp with a white enamel 
superficially applied to the bowl of 
the bulb. The enamel reflects light 
toward the base of the lamp, and ap- 
pears, from the outside, as a soft, 
white, “eggshell” surface. The enamel 
will not chip off and acid fumes do 
not affect it. Bowl-enameled lamps 
are made in 100, 150, 200 and 3800- 
watt sizes in the 110-volt class and in 
100, 200 and 300-watt sizes in the 
220-volt class. The bowl-enameled 
lamp is considered as one of the most 
important developments since the an- 
nouncement, of the Mazda C lamp 
itself. 


{ 

A METAL CONNECTING LINK which 

may be used to join Hewlett strain 

insulators into strings has been de- 

veloped by the R. Thomas & Sons Co., 
East Liverpool, O. 


GENERAL Exectric Co., has leased, 
with option to purchase, the- forty- 


acre war plant of the Remington Arms 
Co. at Bridgeport, Conn. The trans- 
action provides the company with 
1,500,000 sq. ft. of floor space avail- 
able almost immediately for produc- 
tion of light apparatus. The plant 
consists of 18 identical unit buildings 
easily accessible and conveniently 
located. It cannot be stated definitely 
as yet just what type of apparatus 
will be manufactured at this plant, 
though according to the present con- 
dition of business, the company could 
use this space for manufacturing any 
kind of apparatus, the need for space 
is so great. Between four and five 
thousand employees will be required 
to man the plant. 


M. B..Austin Company, Chicago, 
Ill., distributors of the Trico Renew- 
able Fuse, announces receipt of a re- 
port from the Factory Mutuals Fire 
Insurance Companies to the effect that 
this fuse has been approved in all 
capacities up to 60 amperes, 250 volts. 
It is expected that additional ap- 
provals will be given shortly. 


W. A. Longe, for the past four 
years associated with the Under- 
writers’ Laboratories of Chicago as re- 
search engineer, is now connected with 
the Bussmann Mfg. Co., St. Louis, 
Mo. Mr. Lodge will be in full charge 
of the engineering department, de- 
voting his time to research and the 
technical development of the Buss 
fuse. He will also conduct the neces- 
sary tests as required by the Under- 
writers’ Laboratories. Previous to his 
connections with the Underwriters’ 
Laboratories, Mr. Lodge was professor 
of Electrical Engineering in two of 
the largest universities in the United 
States and Canada. 


) 


Freperick C, CuHurcH, assistant 
western sales manager for the Hart 
& Hegeman Mfg. Co., Hartford, 
Conn., died in a hospital at Dayton, 
O., after a brief illness of one week. 
Mr. Church arrived in Dayton, Mon- 
day, March 15, to attend a convention 
but that night was stricken with 
ptomaine poisoning which afterward 
developed into a severe case of spinal 
meningitis. He died the following 
Sunday, March 21. During the five 
and one-half years previous to his 
death, Mr. Church had been a popular 
member of the Chicago office of the 
company. 
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We have a large supply of Electri- 
cians’ Knives, Scissors and 
Tweezers on hand and can make 
immediate shipment and offer 
attractive trade discounts. 


These are staple articles 
which can undoubtedly 
be stocked to advantage. 


Description and Quotations on request 


Mathias Klein & Sons 


Tool Manufacturers 
Offices and Factory, 3200 Belmont Ave., 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Jobbers’ Salesmen 





E welcome this 

opportunity of 
expressing through 
THE JOBBER’S SALES- 
MAN our apprecia- 
tion to you for the 
co-operation that you 
have given us. 


The business that 
you have given us 
has meant more to us 
than you probably 
realize and we want 
you to know that we 
fully appreciate it 
and trust that you 
will consider us 
worthy of your fu- 
ture support and as- 
sure you that we will 
give you the very 
best service possible. 


GS 


Carbon Incandescent’Lamps 
Fractional Horsepower Motors 


The Sunlight 
Electrical Mfg. Co. 
Warren, Ohio 














Exvectric Auto Lire Corp., Willys 
Light Division, Toledo, O., has 
equipped an entire building as a 
school for service and sales training 
on plans formulated by Walter H. 
Roberts, general sales manager of the 
company. It is planned to have all 
the members of the sales organization 
of 2500 dealers, 85 distributors and 
several hundred men go 
through the school work. The work 
will be in active charge of M. A. 
Duquette and Frank Sweigart, both 
of whom are well-trained in industrial 
school work. 


service 


P. A. Geter Co., 5103 St. Clair 
avenue, Cleveland, O., is circulating 
among its distributors and dealers a 
very comprehensive book called “Mer- 
chandising Helps for Royal Dealers.” 
The booklet which is of the liberal di- 
mensions of 12 by 16 in., outlines the 
ecmpany’s advertising campaign for 
1920, illustrating some of the ads 
which will reach the housewifé each 
month through such home magazines 
as Ladies Home Journal, the Pic- 
torial Review, Good Housekeeping 
and The Literary Digest. Sugges- 
tive ads for dealers’ newspaper adver- 
tising campaigns are shown along with 
cuts of electrotypes which the com- 
pany offers. Lantern slides, window 
display material, pamphlets, blotters 
and other forms of direct mail adver- 
tising are discussed and pictured. The 
publishers call particular attention, in 
the book, to the fact that they offer 
their assistance free of charge to any 
dealer or jobber wishing to run an ad- 
vertising campaign featuring Royal 
products. 


GeorGE Cutter Co., South Bend, 
Ind., announces the acquisition of a 
financial interest in its company by 
the Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 
Though the management and com- 
mercial policies will remain unchanged 
the Cutter company will take advan- 
tage of the Westinghouse engineering 
and other facilities to expand its ac- 
tivities and develop its lines to enable 
it to more effectively serve its cus- 
tomers. The Westinghouse company 
will act as distributors for the Cutter 
company’s products. 


Hamitton-Beacu Carpet WasHER 
Co., with general offices at 114 Liberty 
street, New York City, has been or- 
ganized to manufacture and market 
the new Hamilton-Beach electrically 


operated carpet washer. In its sales 
policy the new company will follow 
the Goodwin plan of jobber-dealer- 
consumer distribution. It is said im- 
mediate delivery can be made on the 
new device. F. J. Osius is president 
of the company and Frederick Riebel, 
Jr., formerly with the Westinghouse 
Electric & Manufacturing Co., is gen- 
eral sales manager. 


MANHATTAN ELvectrIic SuPPLY Co., 
17 Park place, New York City, has 
leased the building at 423 Broome 
street, that city, for 10 years which 
it will use for general manufacturing 
purposes. 


Arex ExvectricaL  DistTrRiBpuTiNG 
Co., Cleveland, O., has announced the 
winners in its $5000 sales contest for 
jobbers’ salesmen both retail and 
wholesale. In the retail division Ralph 
Ried of the Illinois Electric Co. won 
the first prize of $75; A. R. Raynum, 
Illinois Electric Co., took the second 
prize of $50 and George J. Kerr, 
W. M. Reay & Co., ran off with the 
third prize of #25. Of the wholesale 
salesmen, J. H. McKenna, Kimball 
Electric Co., came first winning a 
$100 check; F. E. Wartman, Illinois 
Electric Co., second, with a prize of 
$50 and G. L. Wilkins, Illinois Eléc- 
tric Co., third, taking a check for $25. 
Many other smaller prizes were 
awarded to those who amassed a large 
number of points but not enough to 
get in on the “big money.’’ The Apex 
company says that this contest “went 
over so strong” that it is planning 
to hold a similar one later in the year 
with equally large stakes. 


E. E. Hepwer has recently become 
eastern representative of the Buckeye 
Electric Division, National Lamp 
Works, of Cleveland. He succeeds 
W. O. Conley, who has had his head- 
quarters in Philadelphia. Mr. Hedler 
is well known in electrical circles in 
the East, having been associated with 
the Western Electric Company and 
the Electric Service & Supply Com- 
pany. 


HapirsHuaw Evectric CaBLe Co., 
Inc., is a new corporation formed 
through the recent consolidation of the 
Habirshaw Electric Cable Co., Inc., 
the Electric Cable Co. and the Bare 


Wire Co., Inc. Consolidation was 


affected to obtain required working 
capital as well as for economical rea- 
sons but primarily to finance the 
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Easiest Fuse to 


Renew and a 
Quick Seller 


Because simplicity dominates the Pierce Re- 
newable Fuses— 


Because it can be refilled in 15 seconds, you 
will find that manufacturers everywhere will 
demand and standardize on the Pierce. One 
demonstration of the fuse will do it. 





Simplicity of design and construction is one of 
the biggest selling arguments for Pierce Fuses. 





Do you know of another fuse that 
can be renewed in only fifteen sec- With no loose parts to misplace during the 


? > 7 . - . 
ondsi refilling operation—the Pierce is renewed and 


restored to duty so quickly that the workmen 
are scarcely aware there has been a break in 
a circuit. 


Let us send you interesiing, tlus- 
trated literature describing the un- 
usual features of the Pierce Renew- 
able Fuse—features which make the 
Pierce the easiest fuse to sell. 





Pierce Fuse Corporation 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


CANADIAN PLANT: 


The Pierce Fuse Corporation of Canada, Limited 
Bridgeburg, Ontario 


Renewable Fuses 
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HEMCO 











eller 


Many of your dealers are passing up profitable business because they expect their 
goods to sell themselves. 
Take the Hemco Twin-Lite Plug for instance. This is one of the fastest moving 


specialties on the market today. But think of the additional sales that could easily be 
made if dealers would display them in show windows—and also on counters. They 


will sell on sight. 

You owe it to yourself as well as to your dealers to see that they realize the full sales 
possibilities of the Twin-Lite Plug. Help them make an attractive window display. We 
furnish everything necessary. 


You will be surprised at the increased demands from stores making a window display of Twin- 
Lite Plugs. Write for our sales helps and start in on the next dealer you visit. 





° GENERAL SALES AGENTS 
GEORGE RICHARDS & CO. 
555 WEST MONROE ST., CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
Eastern Agent Western Agent 
R. B. COREY COMPANY GEO. A. GRAY COMPANY 
1170 Broadway 589 Mission Street 
New York San Francisco 


Twin Service from a Single Socket 
ng ee 
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expansion of the last two years. 
Habirshaw Electric Cable Co. is the 
outgrowth of a company founded in 
the early eighties by Dr. William F. 
Habirshaw and known as the India 
Rubber & Gutta Percha Co. It has 
specialized largely on power and light 
cables and wires, while the Electric 
Cable Co., successor to the Clark Wire 
Co. of Boston, formed about the same 
time, has specialized on telephone 
wires. Early in 1916 the Electric 
Cable Co. acquired control of the 
Habirshaw company, and in the same 
year the two companies organized the 
Bare Wire Co., Inc., which built a 
factory for the manufacture of bare 
copper wire. 


WesTERN Exectric Co., which has 
been called Chicago’s largest individ- 
ual employer, with 17,000 names now 
on its local payroll, has started work 
on $8,500,000 worth of new buildings, 
which will require an expenditure of 
$1,500,000 more for machinery and 
tools, or a total of $5,000,000. When 
this addition is completed, it is esti- 
mated the company will have 25,000 
employes at its Hawthorne plant in 
Chicago. The company’s total roster 
in America is 27,500 with several 
thousand abroad. The company also 
has just finished $1,700,000 worth of 
new buildings and invested an addi- 
tional $1,600,000 in machinery and 
fixtures. In 1905 when the firm was 
moved from Clinton street to its pres- 
ent location it had 802,000 sq. ft. of 
floor space. At the end of 1919 it 
had 3,030,000 sq. ft. and by Decem- 
ber 31 of this year it will have 
3,476,000 sq. ft., or about 80 acres. 
The principal reason for this latest 
expansion it is said is the decision of 
the Bell telephone companies to grad- 
ually displace the hello girl with auto- 
matic telephones, and the consequent 
demand for new instruments. 


A LIGHTING UNIT known as the 
“Supreme Reflectolyte,’ has been 
brought out by the Reflectolyte Co. of 
St. Louis, Mo. The maker calls at- 
tention to the fact that the light 
source of the fixture is entirely con- 
cealed and that a reflector concealed 
within its structure directs a maximum 
of the light to the working plane. Its 
ventilation is regarded as an addi- 
tional feature. 


THe “Jirry” current tap is a new 
device with a 660-watt rating for se- 











ARIES 


NEW-VERDELITE -uine 












The “VERDELITE” 
Line is the Alpha and 
Omega of portables 
with green glass hoods. 


PATENTED 


The latest improvement in Faries 
“VERDELITE” shade is the slotted back, 
permitting the easy removal of the shade 
by simply lifting it out of position. This 
eliminates the possibility of breakage and 
renders “VERDELITE” portables the 


livest sellers on the market. 


Weare the originators of portables with 


green glass hoods. 


“It will pay you to investigate” 


FARIES MANUFACTURING COMPAN 
DECATUR, ILL. 
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It’s 
Your 


Move 





Sell “Killark” 


Fuses in checker board boxes. 
They make friends every- 
where. Besides they are 
better fuses. 


Killark Electric Mfg. Co. 


3940 Easton Ave. 
ST. LOUIS,. MO. 

















HEMINGRAY 


Glass Insulators 





No. 9 Pony. No. 19 D. G. D. P. 


Specify “Hemingray” 


Hemingray Glass Co. 


Muncie, Ind. 








KILO 


A Low-priced, 
High-class 


Renewable 


Fuse! 
Simple — Reliable 
—Rugged. 

Will withstand hard 
usage. 

Push ‘Kilo’ Fuses 
and you make big- 
ger profits and 
satished customers. 


KILO INSTRUMENT CO. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 





c raves 
1 
a 











curing double service from either 
standard sockets or receptacles and is 
being distributed by Paul W. Koch & 
Co., 19 South Wells street, Chicago, 
Ill. The device is a non-breakable 
connector which fits between the parts 
of a regular two-piece attachment 
plug and receives either a plug base or 
Edison base lamp. 


B. F. Gooprich Rusper Co., 
Akron, O., announces the sale of their 
insulated wire department to the 
Rome Wire Co. of Rome, N. Y., in 
order that the Goodrich company 
might expand still further in manu- 
facturing goods entirely of rubber. 
The kind of wire concerned is Na- 
tional Electric Code, automobile 
wires and cables, mining machine and 
other types of rubber-insulated wire. 


AN ELEVATOR CONTACT to prevent 
starting the elevator when any shaft 
door is open has been developed by 
Coote & Lawrence, 27 Warren street, 
New York City. 


THE SLIP-ON REED SHADE is a new 
feature which has been added to the 
line of “Rattan” portable lamps by 
Hatheway & Knott, Inc., 120 Liberty 
street, New York City, agents for the 
Rattan Manufacturing Co., New 
Haven, Conn. These reed shades are 
detachable and can be used on other 
portables and over different silk 
shades. 

! 

A PULL switcH designed to be 
mounted on the wall and with mechan- 
ism and parts designed to withstand 
the abuse of every day service has 
been produced by the General Elec- 
tric Co., Schenectady, N. Y. The 
mechanism consists of an ‘eight-tooth 
ratchet actuated by a pulley whose 
shaft is parallel to the base to allow 
a straight pull. 


“BERKSHIRE” ELECTRIC WASHER 
made by the Pittsfield Machine & 
Tool Co., Pittsfield, Mass., has been 
given a new feature, that of an offset 
octagon wooden-slat cylinder which 
rotates around an off-center axis con- 
tinuously in one direction. 


A miRROoR to inspect the interior 
parts of indirect lighting fixtures has 
been devised to do away with the old 
tedious method of climbing a step- 
ladder to see how much dirt and dust 
has collected in the bowl. The device 


is similar in appearance to the mirror 
with which a dentist pokes around 
one’s mouth. It consists of a convex 
mirror, such as used on an automobile 
windshield, mounted on the end of a 
5-ft. telescopic tube which may be 
made of a leg of a camera tripod. 
Experience with this device proved 
its worth in a maintenance campaign 
which was conducted to show indus- 
trial plants the amount of dirt that 
collects on fixtures and the necessity 
of systematically cleaning and inspec- 
tion. Standing on the floor one can 
easily ascertain in a few seconds’ time 
the condition of an inverted bowl. 


Rep Spor Suspension for hanging 
the Ivanhoe “Trojan” commercial 
lighting unit has been designed and 
is being marketed by the F. W. Wake- 
field Brass Co. of Vermilion, O. It 
is a new addition to the regular Wake- 
field line of ‘““Red Spot” suspensions. 

THE MILL-TYPE Mazpa LAMP, de- 
signed to combine the shock-resisting 
qualities of the carbon lamp with the 
efficiency and brilliancy of the Mazda 
lamp, has been developed by the West- 
inghouse Lamp Co., 165 Broadway, 
New York City. The lamp is meant 
for use where it will be subjected to 
sudden shocks and vibrations. 


A NEW PUSH sockET of the candle- 
stick type, which is being manufac- 
tured by the Cutler-Hammer Manu- 
facturing Co., Milwaukee, Wis., differs 
from the former candle-stick socket in 
that it has an improved cap catch 
which enables the socket shell and 
switch to be attached to the cap by a 
slight turn of the fiber candle shell. 

\ 


AN ELECTRIC TOASTER, of four slice 
size and with an automatic timing 
arrangement to turn off the current 
after the toast is made, has been 
brought out by the Strite Automati¢ 
Toaster Co., 422 Plymouth building 
Minneapolis, Minn., for use in hotels 
and restaurants. 


Russet, P. Askve has severed his 
connection with the Publicity Depart- 
ment of the National Lamp Works 
to go into advertising agency work 
with headquarters at Cleveland, Ohio. 
Mr. Askue has been with the National 
Lamp Works for several years, prior 
to which he was advertising manager 
for the Ivanhoe-Regent Works of Gen- 
eral Electric Company. 
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Greetings Again! 


Jobbers’ Salesmen and Order-Takers 








Some folks are born lucky! (While 


others can’t get any booze at all). 


Conversation is cheap but it takes 


money today to carry anything on the hip! 


More profits will help you to do what 


you want to do! 


T a me ‘ 

It Is Not Necessary 
to be a Moving Picture Operator to sell our product. 
When you sell Mazda lamps to a steel mill you may 
know something about “steal”, but you are not a steel 


worker. 





Argus G. E. Mazda Projector Lamp Equipment is 
simply the electrical device that operates the new im- 


99 


proved Mazda “C” lamps for motion picture projection 


purposes in place of the old fashioned carbon-are lamp. 


Incidentally motion picture theatres are big buyers 


of electric fans, fixtures, and everything electrical. 


Oh, yes, the electrical dealer and contractor is the 
fellow who usually supplies the local movie house 
with electrical goods. Are you in on this new field 


for new business? 


H. H. CUDMORE, 
President. 


The ARGUS ENTERPRISES, Jnc. 


815-823 Prospect Avenue 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 








NEW YORK CHICAGO BOSTON LOS ANGELES 
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EMF 
Electrical 


Year Book 


A Combined Electrical 


Encyclopedia, Trade 
Directory and Dictionary 








Embracing in a Single Volume 


(1) An encyclopedia dealing 
with the history of electricity and 
the vital statistics of the industry. 


(2) A complete trade directory 
giving a full list of all manufac- 
tured products, trade names, list of 
manufacturers and much other 
trade information. 


(3) A modern dictionary of all 
electrical terms, with special refer- 
ence to practical electrical engi- 
neering and construction. 


The EM F Electrical Year Book is being 
edited by a corps of experts who have a 
keen appreciation of the needs of the 
public as well as the industry for authen- 
tic statistics and information in easily 
available form. The matter will be ar- 
ranged alphabetically and in a manner 
that will make it an invaluable guide to 
manufacturers, distributors and users of 
electricity and electrical equipment. 


Now in Preparation 


Electrical Trade Publishing Co. 


1018 S. Wabash Ave., CHICAGO 








B. J. Dirion has been appointed 
advertising manager of the Hurley 
Machine Co., Chicago, Ill., succeeding 
B. H. Fearing, who resigned to be- 
come advertising manager of the R. H. 
Donnelly Corp., Chicago, Ill. 


H. S. Wuitine Company, Inc., 104 
East Forty-first street, New York 
City, has taken over the manufacture 
of the lighting fixtures formerly 
brought out by J. Livingston & Com- 
pany, Inc. The new company will 
manufacture and distribute the “Liv- 
ingston Economy Light’ (licensed 
under Duplexalite corporation pat- 
ents) and other commercial units, 
operating with practically the organi- 
zation that heretofore constituted J. 
Livingston & Company’s commercial 
department. 


Apex AppLIANcE Company of Chi- 
cago is planning the construction of 
a branch plant at Oakland, Cal., to 
have an initial capacity of 20,000 elec- 
tric washing machines annually. This 
company also manufactures vacuum 
cleaners, ironing machines and similar 
appliances. 


SyracusE WasHING MacuiNne Cor- 
PORATION, which consists of the reor- 
ganized Easy Vacuum Electric Wash- 
ing Machine Company, is now erecting 
a new modern fireproof plant on a 25- 
acre tract of land at Syracuse, N. Y. 
The factory of the building will be of 
one-story fireproof construction with 
the second floor for administrative and 
executive offices, including a fully 
equipped cafeteria covering 10,000 sq. 
ft. of floor space, an auditorium for 
instruction of workingmen in the dif- 
ferent phases of the industry and an 
experimental department and museum. 
The officers of the new corporation 
are: President, J. N. Derschug; vice- 
president, G. C. Wilkinson; treasurer, 
H. L. Babcock; secretary, W. A. Mac- 
Kenzie ;. assistant secretary and treas- 
urer, S. Stivers, New York. Directors: 
James M. Gilbert, president Syracuse 
Trust Company; Walter H. Lippin- 
cott, Philadelphia; Frank Ford of 
Ford, Bacon & Davis, 115 Broadway, 
New York; W. J. Zuill, W. A. Mac- 
Kenzie, J. N. Derschug, G. C. Wilkin- 
son, H. L. Babcock. The executive 
committee consists of Mr. Derschug, 
Mr. Wilkinson and Mr. Ford. 


WestiINGHovuseE Lamp Company’s 
Franklin branch, at Middletown, 
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 PARANITE™” 

















That trade mark and slogan stands for some- 
thing in the industry. 

| Wherever wire or cable is used PARANITE is 

| known—and favorably too. 


You salesmen who take personal pride in your 
customers’ satisfaction can unhesitatingly tie to 


) _ PARANITE. 





PARANITE Wires and Ca- 


RUBBER COVERED WIRES ; 
AND CABLES bles are  Merchandised 


LEAD COVERED WIRES AND through the Jobbers only and 
CABLES not to your Customers. You 


aoe Teneo, CASES are not selling a New Code 
AUTOMOBILE CABLES 


TELEPHONE WIRES tag. 


LAMP CORDS You are selling a Branded ar- 


PORTABLE CORDS ‘ 
DIRE ALARM CABLES ticle, better than Code re- 


MINING MACHINE CABLES — For 30 years the stand- 
ard. 


Indiana Rubber and Insulated WireCo. 


FACTORY AND GENERAL OFFICES 


JONESBORO, IND. 
CHICAGO OFFICE NEW YORK OFFICE 
210 So. Desplaines St. 63 Vesey St. 
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CEDAR 
POLES 


TULA LL 


The MacGillis & Gibbs Co. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 








WOOD TURNING 


for All Electrical Purposes 


SWITCH HANDLES 
KNOBS 


RHEOSTAT HANDLES 


and everything in wood used 
in the electrical field. 


Write us—we can fill YOUR 
wants. 


NICHOLAS BONNETT & CO. 


619-27 W. Adams St. 
CHICAGO 




















Minneapolis 


In the Heart of 
the Retail and 
Theatrical Dis - 
trict. 


450 Rooms at Moderate Rates 
4 Large Cafes 


The Largest and 
Most Complete 
Hotel in the 
Northwest. 











Conn., will shortly be converted into 
a plant for the manufacture of minia- 
ture incandescent lamps, with a capac- 
ity of about 80,000 lamps per day. 
The working force will be increased 
from a present total of 250 to 500. 


HyGrape Lampe Company, Salem, 
Mass., will add 20,000 sq. ft. of floor 
space to its Bridge street storehouse, 
to meet the additional 
stocking facilities and to allow sufh- 
cient room for a modern cafeteria, as 


demand for 


well as a general assembly rdom. Mill 
construction will be used, with wooden 
and shingles. The 
storage capacity 1,500,000 
finished, boxed lamps. Since 1915 the 
floor space of the Hygrade factory 
has increased from 14,000 sq. ft. at 
the old Danvers plant to a total of 
80,000 sq. ft., including the 1920 en- 
largement. 


asbestos 
will be 


walls 


Detta-Srar Evecrric Co., 2443-53 
Fulton street, Chicago, is distributing 
an interesting booklet containing many 
items of interest to the salesman and 
the farmer. The booklet treats of 
High-Tension Farm Power and Light- 
ing Equipment and illustrates some of 
its many farms of application. Also 
included are simplified discussions on 
the subject for the layman; data re- 
garding electricity on the . farm; 
tables giving minimum, maximum and 
usual size of motors applicable to the 
various farm implements; contract 
forms and many other subjects of in- 
terest to the farmer. 


Apex Sates GuIpE, called a “how 
to” book for Apex dealers and sales- 
men, is being distributed by the Apex 
Electrical Distributing Co., Cleveland, 
O., to their salesmen and_ jobbers, 
dealers and their salesmen selling the 
Apex vacuum cleaner. As this com- 
pany says, it explains the “how” from 
the moment the salesman approaches 
his prospective customer until the 
moment comes to sign on the dotted 
line. Dealers, jobbers and salesmen 
are given new light on window trim- 
ming, store displays, the making of 
phone appointments, educating sales- 
men, getting “leads” for men, selling 
by correspondence and many other 
matters of importance. Real sales 
arguments and answers to objections 
also constitute a valuable feature of 
the guide. The Apex company claims 
that it is an indispensable guide to 
specialty salesmen selling vacuum 
cleaners. 


AMERICAN LINE 
MATERIALS CO. 


CROSSARMS 
THAT LAST 
TNT En Pee 


EAF PINE 

CREOSOTED 
_TEEN MILLS 
} rHEM 
WARE 
DISTRIBUT- 


MAKI 
TWENTY-SIX 


TN . THEM 
ASK YOUR DEALER 
| @) nO) ©) : Gam od - 20) B) OL On 8 


MAIN OFFICE 
079) 40) 15 18) 


Successor to 


AMERICAN CROSS- 
ARM COMPANY 











POLES 


NATIONAL POLE CO. 
| Escanaba, Mich. 


220 Broadway. 
New York 


2844 Summit St., 
Toledo, O. 


Rialto Bldg., 


San Francisco, Calif. 











Cedar Poles 


Butt Treating 
Open Tank Process 
The Valentine-Clark Co. 
Spokane, Wash. 


Chicago Toledo 





Minneapolis 











CEDAR POLES 


Northern 
White Cedar 


Western 
Red Cedar 


Plain or 
Butt Treated 


T. M. Partridge 
Lumber Company 


Minneapolis, Minnesota 
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cess. 












Your 
L as f not interested, 


Chance 


This offer will be withdrawn 
after May 15 


Look 
issue. Treat us the 
way you'd Itke to 
be treated. Then 


write the answer 
here. Thanks! 


KNOCKED THEIR EYE OUT! 


That’s the verdict on THE JOBBER’S SALESMAN. 

It simply knocked ’em cold. 

The can’t-be-done chorus is stilled. 

The damiftheydidntdidit chorus is jazzing from Moose Jaw to 
Miami. 

And the reason is simple. 
paper for Sales-MEN. It is he-stuff. 

—interesting, first of all. A paper that is dry as dust has no chance 
with you live wires. 

—helpfu!, not in the sissy sort of way, but man fashion. 

—business-like, because you are a business man seeking business suc- 


Now, you know how it is when you 
go after an order. 
ing agent listens to your talk, in- 


spects your stuff and then says, No, 
He just didn’t like 


the goods. 


But when he sends out word that he’s 
WITHOUT 
KNOWING ANYTHING 
ABOUT YOUR PROPOSI- 
TION,—well, same way with us. 

We'll take a turn-down and smile 
back if you honestly don’t like THE 
JOBBER’S SALESMAN—but 


give ita look—See?P 
BECOME A CHARTER SUBSCRIBER 


THE JOBBER’S SALESMAN 


Published by the ELECTRICAL TRADE PUBLISHING CO. 
1018 SO. WABASH AVE., CHICAGO, ILL. 
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t hi Ss 1018 South Wabash Avenue, 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


receipt of bill. 
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THE JOBBER’S SALESMAN is a 


If the purchas- 


that’s business. 


SPECIAL INTRODUCTORY OFFER 
THE JOBBER’S SALESMAN, 


Please enter my subscription to THE JOBBER’S SALESMAN for 


18 months at special introductory offer of $1.00. I will remit upon 
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4 Nw. et, A. 
(&-4%) CONVENTION 
SAS PASADENA, CAL. 
MAY 18 7° 21 


HE eyes of the Industry are turned to- 
ward the West—to California, where the 
Annual Convention of the Electrical Sup- 

ply Jobbers is being held at Del Monte, May 

12 to 14—followed by the National Electric 

Light Association Convention at Pasadena, 

May 18 to 22. 


We extend our congratulations to both Asso- 
ciations—for the work done in the past; and 
we pledge our fullest co-operation in the great 
work to be done in the future. 


And to the thousands of regular fellows who 
will be there—from the East, from the West 
or from anywhere in between—we extend our 
best wishes for a very interesting, enjoyable 
and profitable time. 


National Metal Molding @ 


‘General Offices: Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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NATIONAL PRODUCTS 











OUTLET & SWITCH BOXES ~ FIXTURE STUDS~ BRACKETS “ETC. 


SHERARDUCT>~ FLEXSTEEL~ METAL MOLDING O 


ECONOMY = FLEXTUBE = LIBERTY WIRE 
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uality Electrical Work | 
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UMORE 


Type C—I/16H.P. 


Light, powerful, 
regularly equipped 
as shown, with 8 ft 
cord, plug and 3- 
speed rheostat in 

base. 





MOTORS bearing the DUMORE 
name are quality motors— 
recognized leaders in their field. 
They are the Universal type,wound 
in series, and operate on either 
direct or alternating current. Par- 
ticular attention is given armatur- 
es, fields, bearings, etc. All arma- 
tures are dynamically balanced, 
insuring free-running, long-lived 
motors. 


The motors illustrated are standard 
stock types and appeal strongly to 
jewelers, dentists or anyone doing light 
polishing and buffing. You can get 
the Universal motor business in .your 
territory when you are known as a 
DUMORE distributor. The line is high 
grade and the profit is liberal. 


Discounts will be quoted upon request. 


WISCONSIN ELECTRIC CO. 
8322 16th Street - RACINE, WIS. 












FRACTIONAL 
HORSEPOWER 


Type D—1/8 H. P. 


Especially adapted 
for jewelers’ and 
dentists work 
Equipped as shown 
with 8 ft. cord, plug 
and 3-speed rheo- 
stat in base. 


Speed, 2,000 to 
9,000 R. P. M. 


Type F—1/25 H.-P. 
Motor same as Type 
A. Type F, equip- 
ped as shown, in- 
cludes a 6- speed, 
foot controlled 
rheostat with 11 ft. 
cord and plug. 





MoT 


Type A—1/25 HP. 


A light, compact 
power unit equip- 
ped with 3 ft. cord, 
plug, wheel arbor | 
and emery wheel. 





















New York 


Mr. Kenneth Lindsay, Sales Mgr. and Mr. J. B. Terry, Pres. of The J. B. Terry Co. 


Not Which Fan, But How Many To 
Order Is the Only Argument 


“Out here in Iowa,’ says Kenneth 
Lindsay, sales manager of The J. B. 
Terry Co., Cedar Rapids Jobbers, 
“the piker is an unknown species; we do business 
strictly on a Quality-Service basis. 

Consequently when the time for entering our fan 
order rolls around cach season, there’s no chance 
for an argument between myself and the boss as to 
the fan we shall sell. The only argument we have is 
on the quantity we should specify. For we have 
found in the R. & M. Fan the class we need to sat- 
isfy the quality trade we serve.” 


And the salesmen who are out on the 
firing line in direct contact with the 


dealers, representing The J. B. Terry 
Company and other progressive job- 
bers, agree heartily with Mr. Lindsay’s 
sentiments. ‘They have found the live, 
progressive dealers, the kind it pays 
best to tie up to, especially easy to sell 
and hold in line when they can supply 
them the R. & M. Quality Fan. 


R. & M. Reliability is the best insur- 
ance of a successful season for the job- 
ber’s salesman and for the dealers he 
serves. 


THE ROBBINS & MYERS COMPANY 


SPRINGFIELD, OHIO 


Philadelphia Buffalo 


Boston 


Chicago 


Cleveland Cincinnati St. Louis 


Robbins & Myers Fans 





San Francisco 


